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Scientific Materialisin. 


IN previous articles! it has been urged that the claim which 
some would make on behalf of physical science to be our one 
and only guide to real and solid knowledge, is discountenanced 
by science herself and incompatible with her whole character. 
Far from having discovered in the physical forces, with which 
she can experimentally deal, an explanation of the actual world 
of our experience, thus rendering unreasonable the introduction 
of any “ miraculous” element, of any, that is, which her methods 
cannot reach,—she is unable to find a real explanation of 
anything at all. Taking the universe as a going concern, and 
assuming that it will continue to go as she finds it going, 
science is in a position, in some slight degree, to satisfy herself 
as to the laws according to which its operations proceed, the 
said laws, as she knows them, being neither more nor less than 
statements of what is found actually to occur. But in no 
single instance has she discovered, or has she any hope of 
discovering, the ultimate power to which every such law bears 
witness, of ascertaining how the lines were laid down which 
natural forces so implicitly follow, and the tracking out of 
which is the object and the pride of scientific research. Ifa 
“miracle” be that for which natural laws cannot account, then 
these laws are themselves “miraculous,” since they cannot 
account for themselves, and instead of miracle being driven 
from the world before the face of science, it is rather multi- 
plied with every new discovery, which does but disclose 
something more demanding an explanation which cannot be 
supplied. The net result therefore of these researches, of which 
we are so proud, is no more satisfying than the acknowledg- 
ment of Professor Tyndall, that the whole history of Nature 
is the manifestation of a Power “absolutely inscrutable to the 


1 «The Prerogatives of Science,” THE Monvru, February, 1905; ‘The 


Scientific Frontier,” March, 1905. 
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mind of man.” As he tells us, speaking in the name of 
science, 

The phenomena of matter and force lie within our intellectual 
range, and as far as they reach we will push our inquiries. But 


behind, and above, and around all, the real mystery of the universe 
lies unsolved, and, as far as we are concerned, is incapable of solution. 


It being thus manifestly impossible to find in our knowledge 
of Nature any foundation upon which to build, those who 
assume that she must be her own explanation are forced to 
draw arguments for their belief, not from what we know con- 
cerning her, but from what we do not. We know so little, it 
is urged, that we have no right to say of what Nature may 
not be capable. Our knowledge is entirely superficial; it is 
limited to sensible phenomena alone; of the causes of these 
phenomena, and the realities they represent, we are wholly 
ignorant. Some phenomena we attribute to what we style 
“Matter,” and others to what we style “Mind,” but how can 
we tell that these are not merely diverse manifestations of one 
and the same thing,—as are ice, water, and steam, or plumbago 
and diamond? And, accordingly, how can we be justified in 
saying, merely because we are unable to detect them, that the 
physical elements of the universe do not possess the qualities 
which can account for everything, so that there will be no need 
of aught distinct from them, that is to say, of an intelligent 
First Cause, to effect what our ignorance alone makes us 
suppose them incapable of effecting ? 

Such is the root idea which underlies all purely “naturalistic” 
philosophies, assuming a protean variety of shapes which 
emulate the metamorphoses of its primal stuff itself on whose 
manifold potentialities they rely. All, says Biichner, is but 
matter and force, of which, as we have heard from Tyndall, 
science can take cognizance directly through their phenomena ; 
and their various manifestations must be taken to constitute 
the totality of things. Rather, says a second school, with 
Moleschott, all is matter only, whereof force is but a product ; 
and since to matter alone can we ascribe substantial existence, 
in it the philosophic eye must discern all qualities and capabili- 
ties postulated by the work which is found actually to have 
been done. On the contrary, say Ostwald and his school of 
“Energists,” the ultimate reality is not matter but force, of which 


1 Fragments of Science, “* Matter and Force.” 
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matter is but a function, for matter is now resolved by science 
into “a congeries of atoms of energy” and “the cosmos into a 
manifestation of power.”! Finally, Monism, which according 
to Haeckel is the creed of all competent men of science having 
the courage of their convictions, repudiates as the tap-root of all 
philosophic error, the doctrine of Dualism, or the supposition 
that there is any essential distinction between the world of 
matter and that of spirit. Here we have the vital principle 
which animates and unifies all these various systems, whatever 
their accidental discrepancies. If there be nothing in existence 
except the physical universe with which it is possible to deal 
by experimental methods, it signifies nothing whether we call 
its ultimate constituent matter, or force, or a blend of both, 
for physical forces no less than matter itself are the slaves of 
science, obedient to her beck and call: for we can use 
electricity, which is mere force, to light our houses or propel 
our carriages no less than coal-gas or steam, which are material 
things. Consequently, whichever of these various systems be 
accepted, we can, as Lacordaire observed, no longer say, “ Credo 
in Deum Patrem Omnipotentem,” but, instead, “Credo in 
Naturam Matrem Omnipotentem,” for Nature will be her own 
cause, law-giver, and artificer, and we ourselves, as Huxley 
insinuated, are no more than the cunningest of her clocks. 

Such is the New Scientific Naturalism, the only system 
which, implicitly or explicitly, is now seriously opposed to 
Theism or belief in a personal God. Its most obvious and 
crucial article of doctrine is the substantial identity of mind 
and matter, the assertion that “mental and physical phenomena 
although apparently diverse are really identical.”* It is set 
forth as emphatically the result of science, and yet, as has 
been said, it rests not upon science, but upon nescience. The 
motive alleged for believing matter, or physical force, to be 
capable of producing thought, is not that science has discovered 
the slightest trace of any such capability, but that, in spite of 
her, our ignorance concerning them is so immense, practically 
so unlimited, as to stultify our attempts to restrict their 
potentialities. “After all,’ asks Huxley in a famous passage, 
“What do we know of this terrible ‘matter,’ except for the 
unknown and hypothetical cause of states of our own 


1 Saleeby, Cycle of Life according to Modern Science, pp. 338, 339- 
2 Romanes, Wind and Motion. 
3 Physical Basis of Life. 
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consciousness? And what do we know of that ‘spirit’ over 
whose extinction by matter a great lamentation is arising, 
except that it is also a name for an unknown and hypothetical 
cause, or condition, of states of consciousness? In other words, 
matter and spirit are but names for the imaginary substrata of 
groups of natural phenomena.” 

Accordingly, on the strength of that Law of Continuity which 
is our main concern, the assumption, namely, that everything 
must be subject to natural causation, and explicable in terms of 
the physical universe, our philosophers proceed to argue that 
because we know so little about matter we are compelled to 
invest it with all power, even such as our experience of it most 
emphatically contradicts. 

Believing as I do [says Tyndall'] in the continuity of nature, I 
cannot stop abruptly where our microscopes cease to be of use. By 
a necessity engendered and justified by science I cross the boundary 
of the experimental evidence, and discern in that Matter which we, 
in our ignorance of its latent powers, have hitherto covered with 
opprobrium, the promise and potentiality of all terrestrial life. 


And elsewhere? he clearly intimates his belief that “at the 
present moment all our philosophy, all our poetry, all our science, 
and all our art—Plato, Shakespeare, Newton, and Raphael—are 
potential in the fires of the sun.” 

Thought, we are therefore assured,® is no more than a 
chemical process performed in “the gray surface of the human 
brain—the cortex cerebri . . . the most wonderful thing in the 
universe (at least, for the denizens of our planet).” Nor is it, 
of course, only the intelligence of man that is so derived. No 
quality and faculty which we have been accustomed to regard as 
essentially spiritual and immaterial, in particular the power of 
Will, has any other origin. “We must now conceive of man as 
inevitably produced by the evolutionary changes which have 
occurred in the solar nebula ;” and the most worthless parasite 
upon society, a drunken, vicious, disreputable tramp is, 
consequently, 
an expression of the cosmic forces, just as much as yourself. He 
has his chain of causation behind him, and is as valid and inevitable 
a manifestation of the Cosmos as Sirius or the Pleiades. He shares 
with you and them the honour of forming part of the cosmic monism.+ 


1 Belfast Address, 
2 Scientific Use of the Imagination. 
3 Cycle of Life, p. 43. 4 Jiid. pp. 149 and 222, 
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A system like this, which is not only so vast and fundamental 
on the intellectual side, but has such obvious and far-reaching 
bearings on practical life and conduct, cannot, it is obvious, be 
really based upon-mere lack of knowledge. Such a foundation 
could not possibly explain the zeal exhibited by those who, not 
content with adopting it for themselves, are at such pains to 
impress it upon others. And more especially, as they present it 
in the name of science, it is quite impossible to imagine that they 
mean what they say when they appeal for the credentials of their 
doctrine to that of which they can tell nothing. They clearly 
wish to imply that although nothing consonant with their 
theory has been actually discovered, yet the trend of scientific 
progress is undeniably in that direction, and that we may 
therefore as confidently count upon finding evidences of the 
qualities which matter appears to lack, as we do upon finding 
in the rocks hitherto unexplored intermediate forms, linking 
together species which have seemed far apart. And yet, what 
solid ground is there for such a supposition ? 

Undoubtedly, much has recently been discovered regarding 
matter; our ideas concerning it have been in great measure 
revolutionized ; and sad havoc has been played with previous 
notions, even such as science held most confidently. But have 
all these discoveries advanced us one hairbreadth towards 
bridging the chasm which distinguishes physical phenomena 
from those of mind? Do they afford any more reason for 
supposing that, when they shall be pushed to their utmost limit, 
they will span that gulf, or rather prove its non-existence, than 
there is for anticipating that with stronger telescopes we shall 
discover regions in which the law of gravitation does not hold 
good, or that we shall succeed in constructing barrel organs to 
compose original airs, or phonographs which will not only record 
but summarize speeches? On the contrary, science has made 
more manifest than ever not only the potencies of matter but 
its impotency as well, and the plainest lesson to be learnt from 
her is that not Monism but Dualism is witnessed to by Nature. 

For, in the first place, what is science herself but Matter as 
known to Mind? Take away either factor and her very idea 
vanishes. In the long geological ages, ere man appeared upon 
earth, there were all the materials for science—light, heat, 
electricity, sound, and the rest, obeyed precisely the same laws 
as they do now, even those which we have not yet ascertained. 
Plants and animals were as marvellous in their structure as the 
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biologist finds them to be, and exhibited all the points on which 
the systems are based which classify them according to their 
kinds. But until mind entered upon the scene, the world was 
as void of science as a looking-glass is of images until there be 
an eye to discern them in it. Without the phenomenal facts of 
nature, intelligence would, of course, be as impotent to evolve 
science as to make bricks without straw; but bricks would be 
equally, or rather still more impossible, as their very idea 
would be so, were materials never so plentiful, so long as 
these were alone. The two disparate factors are essential to the 
very idea of science, as are the signet and sealing-wax to the 
production of a seal. 

The actual history of science bears emphatic witness to the 
same effect. Not only has-nothing ever been discovered which 
lends the faintest colour to the idea that inorganic matter can by 
any possibility or under any conditions generate thought—but all 
scientific conclusions are based upon the very opposite assump- 
tion. Unless she could be certain that in like circumstances 
matter will invariably behave in one way, and none other, there 
would at once be an end of science ; we could discover no laws 
of nature, and make no practical application of the facts which 
we chanced to encounter. When Newton extended his laws 
of motion or gravitation, to all bodies, he had not made observa- 
tions or experiments upon all, but only upon a mere infinitesimal 
fraction. Yet his discovery was none the less valid on that 
account. And any electrical machine that is contrived justifies 
our instinctive confidence that the physical forces will inevitably 
follow each its appointed line with unswerving exactitude. 

But with what we know as “ Mind” it is just the contrary. 
It is only because of its spontaneity and resourcefulness that it 
effects anything. Every fresh scientific discovery is made only 
because some individual intelligence approaches a problem along 
some line of its own, different in some respect from all upon 
which other intelligences have worked. Every such discovery 
is, therefore, an additional testimony to the essential contrariety 
between matter and mind, for were there possible diversity in 
the one, or necessary uniformity in the other, there would be no 
more possibility of any scientific advance, than of producing a 
newspaper, were each of the printer’s types liable to change into 
some other, or were the printer himself bound to set them up 
to-day precisely as he did yesterday. 

It is obvious that the praises of science with which we are 
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familiar likewise bear witness to our intuitive recognition of this 
essential dualism. When, for example, Professor Huxley 
declares that science is a real mother of mankind; that upon 
her our civilization rests; that she alone can discover ideas to 
satisfy spiritual cravings; that she lays solid foundations for a 
new morality and a new religion, the like of which could not be 
known until she appeared,—he clearly does not mean that all 
this is done by the natural substances and forces which have 
acted from the beginning of time precisely as they do to-day,— 
for his whole point is that science is something quite new and 
modern, and has come into being only with that body of 
workers in which he himself played so notable a part. Mind, 
as exhibited in this noble band has thus introduced an entirely 
new element, of supreme moment, for which the universe 
through all its ages had to wait until mind should come upon 
the stage, and mind, moreover, proper for the work required. 
For here is again a conspicuous testimony to the spontaneity 
and independence essentially distinguishing mental operations 
from physical. According to the doctrines we have heard 
enunciated,—if everything be the product of cosmic forces, 
inevitabiy predetermined in the primeval solar nebula,— then 
must one thinker be as good as another, and his conclusions 
equally entitled to respect, since both alike are manifestations of 
the Cosmic Monism, manifesting itself alike amidst all differences, 
But if this were so what possible meaning could there be in 
the scorn and contempt with which philosophers who profess 
to hold this creed habitually treat those who think otherwise 
than themselves? Huxley, for example, was never weary of 
denouncing the superstition, false metaphysics, and thick- 
headedness of his unscientific opponents ; while as for Haeckel, 
the prophet of Monism far excellence, whoever desires to see 
choice specimens of vituperation will find them applied by 
him to men who on his own principles are as legitimate and 
as necessary monistic manifestations as himself. For him, to 
blame a Dualist, or a Christian for not being a Monist, should 
be no more reasonable than to abuse light for not being sound, 
or an oak-tree for not being a tulip. The truth is that no 
Monist ever yet succeeded in taking his own doctrine seriously, 
and the very bitterness with which he assails antagonists is a 
proof that whatever belief he professes when he lectures or 
philosophizes, yet for all practical purposes he is compelled by 
common sense to assume, like other folk, that in the phenomena 
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of mind we encounter evidence of a force absolutely different 
in kind from those manifested through physical phenomena ; 
that a man’s beliefs are no mere outcome, of molecular and 
dynamic processes, inexorably determined to an inevitable 
result; but that on the contrary, each is responsible for his 
own, and is blameworthy if he choose the wrong, because he 
has it in his power to choose the right. But what is this except 
the rankest “ Dualism ” ? 

Here we are at once confronted by a consideration still 
more serious and fundamental. On monistic principles there is 
no real distinction between the extremes of virtue and of vice: 


right and wrong— 
Between whose endless jar justice resides— 
Should lose their names, and so should justice too; 


for since injustice undoubtedly exists, it has an equal claim to 
boast itself divine, since all which is, must be part of the one 
reality. So the moral law vanishes, which, as will be acknow- 
ledged, is a strange frustration for any morality, old or new. 
But into the ethical or religious question we will not now 
enter, our present object being to consider what is the testimony 
of Science herself as to that material universe which it is her 
province to explore, and in which we are bidden in her name 


to discern the promise and potency of Mind. 
1. .G. 

















The Strange Story of the Abbate Sidotti. 


I. 


ALTHOUGH we are accustomed to find criminals and con- 
spirators of every degree described without any reason as 
Jesuits, it does not so often happen that the Order of St. Ignatius 
gains the credit of good deeds and saintly lives in which it has 
no share. Still, the case occurs sometimes, and it has occurred 
in the instance of the noble missionary whose name stands at 
the head of this article. So far as I am aware Father Sidotti 
never had anything directly to do with the Society of Jesus, 
and he certainly was not himself a Jesuit. But he has often 
been described as such, even by writers who are usually accurate 
and well-informed.! In point of fact this devoted secular priest, 
one of the Auditors of the Rota, appears to have belonged to 
no religious congregation of any kind. An ascetic of quite 
extraordinary courage and trust in God, it seems to have 
been characteristic of the man to wish to be independent of 
human aid. The solitary mission which he undertook brought 
with it little of earthly sympathy and still less success. If 
ever the Abbate Sidotti should be enrolled in the Calendar 
of the Saints he might fitly be honoured as the patron 
of desperate ventures, undertaken heroically for the glory 
of God, but foredoomed from the first to almost certain 
failure. 

It was in 1643 that the five last Jesuits, whose fate was 
discussed in the May number of this Review, landed in Japan. 
All the available evidence indicates that from that time onwards 
no Catholic missionary, with the single exception of Father, 
Sidotti, set foot in the country during upwards of two centuries. 


1 I may mention, for instance, Dr. L. Lénholm. Similarly in Miss Caddell’s 
little book recently reprinted under the title, Zhe Cross in Japan, we read, p. 181: 
** Father Sidotti was the last Jesuit who has ever trodden the Japanese soil.” 
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It must not be supposed that the ground formerly gained had 
been lightly surrendered.! For thirty years and more band after 
band of missionaries had gone to face not only certain death, 
but torture which was far more terrible. In the meantime the 
precautions taken by the Japanese officials had only grown more 
rigorous and their cruelty more diabolical. As the Christians 
became rarer, the rewards offered for their detection were steadily 
raised. Nothing could more clearly show the uselessness of 
further efforts than the accounts left by the Dutch merchants of 
the degrading conditions to which they, the only Europeans 
allowed to set foot in Japan, were compelled to submit as the 
price of their commercial monopoly. It is not indeed true that 
their traders consented, as has been often stated, to trample on 
the crucifix, but they were. obliged to forego all external 
exercise of their religion, and they pledged themselves to make 
known any attempt made by others to reintroduce the Christian 
faith into the empire. Their life on the tiny islet of Deshima, 
in the harbour of Nagasaki, which was assigned them for a 
residence, was hampered by all kinds of restrictions, and they 
were not free even in that one port to enter the town at will. 
The Chinese, who were also allowed to trade at Nagasaki, 
enjoyed no greater liberty, and in their case it is certain that the 
test of the e-fumz, the trampling upon the image of Christ, was 
exacted from every individual before any were allowed to land. 
In 1704, when six sailors, three Dutchmen, a Fleming, and 
two Englishmen, professing to have fled from Manila to escape 
the Spanish officials, landed on the coast of Japan under rather 
suspicious circumstances, all six were at once arrested and were 
compelled to submit to the e-fumz. Indeed, they were required 
not only to tread under foot, but to spit upon the image of the 


1 It is stated, though I have not been able to verify the statement in Aduarte’s 
Historia de la Provincia del S. Rosario, that five Dominicans sailed for Japan in 1647, 
but were driven back by tempestuous weather. In Maracci’s Re/acion, presented to 
the Congregation of Propaganda in 1649, we read: ‘“‘ Aussi le P. Pierre Marques 
que descend du costé maternel d’un de ces Roys des Bungo, duquel il est parlé en la 
vie de S. Frangois ne fait qu’attendre quelque bonne occasion pour passer au Japon. 
Le Pére Francois Marques, son frére utérin, fut martyrisé a Nagasachi il y a six ans.” 
This Father Peter Marques, who afterwards went to Tonquin, was not identical 

¢with the Spanish Father of the same name who landed in Japan in 1643. Let us 
note, too, that the mere cost of these expeditions was enormous. Shipowners would 
not risk their vessels for such forlorn hopes. When Fathers Rubino, S.J., Francis 
Marques, and companions landed in Japan in .642, Father Koffler heard from a 


Dutch source that 7,000 gulden were paid to charter the sloop. See Stoecklein, 
Briefschriften, vol. i. pt. i. letter 10, p. 33. 
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Madonna and Child,! and it was only on these terms that they 
were able to escape with their lives. 

It must appear from what has just been said that at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century the precautions taken 
against the re-introduction of Christianity into Japan had not 
been relaxed ; nevertheless it was at this epoch that Giovanni 
Battista Sidotti, a devoted Sicilian priest,? then living in Rome, 
felt himself called to undertake a mission to that distant land. 
We know very little about the circumstances of this strange 
vocation. Mgr. de Tournon was at that time being despatched 
to the East by the Holy See as legate a /atere to examine 
into the question of the Malabar and Chinese rites. With 
him also went Father Sidotti, apparently at the request of Pope 
Clement XI., but in any case with the clearly-formed design 
of eventually separating from de Tournon and penetrating into 
Japan. They embarked early in 1703 at Genoa, left the 
Canaries on May Ist, and after sailing to India in a French 
frigate* and delaying some time on the way they set out again from 
Pondicherry on July 11th, 1704, for Manila in the Philippines, 
which they reached in the September of the same year. From 
thence Mgr. de Tournon proceeded at once to Macao and Pekin, 
but Father Sidotti had to wait for three years at Manila before 
an opportunity could be found of completing his journey to 
Japan. 

Practically speaking, the whole of our information regarding 
the previous history of Father Sidotti and his mission is derived 
from a rare Spanish volume,* a copy of which is to be found in 

1 See Haren, Recherches Historiques sur la Religion Chrétienne au Japon, p. 91. 
Haren has derived this information from certain notes printed by Valentijn under 
the heading: ‘‘ Byzondere Zaaken van Jappan ;” see Oud en Nieuw Oost Indien, 
deel. v. stuk. 2, p. 157. We learn from this statement that the copper plates which 
bore the representation of our Lady and the Divine Infant were 2% feet long, and 
from 1% to 1% feet broad. This seems bigger than the specimens now exhibited 
in the Ueno museum at Tokio. The writer states, moreover, that it was the custom, 
he is speaking of the early years of the eighteenth century, to carry these plates 
through the town three times every year, and to compel everyone of the inhabitants 
to trample upon them, not excepting even the children. 

* It is a curious fact that both Father Chiara, the last surviving priest in Japan, 
and Father Sidotti, who was destined to occupy the same prison and to end his days 
in the same spot, were both natives of Palermo. 

8 An account of Mgr. de Tournon’s voyage trom Teneriffe to Pondicherry was 
published at Rome in 1704 by G. J. Fatinelli, to whom the legate’s diary had been 
transmitted from the East. A copy of the work is in the British Museum, but beyond 
the bare mention of Father Sidotti’s name as one amongst the band of missionaries, 


the book contains no personal details of any kind. 
+ Relacion del Viage que hizo el Abad Don Juan Bautista Sydot desde Manila al 
imperio del Japon embiado por nuestro santissimo Padre Clemente X/., Sacada por Fray 
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the Granville Library in the British Museum. Despite the 
rather unctuous piety and the obvious credulity of Fray Agustin 
of Madrid, its Franciscan author, the simple details recorded 
by him produce a deep impression. It is impossible to doubt 
that the writer spoke from sincere conviction and that the 
austere life and ardent charity of the Abbate Sidotti had caused 
him already to be revered as a saint. During the three years 
he spent in Manila he laboured incessantly among the poor and 
the infirm, devoting to such works all the time which he could 
spare from his study of the Japanese language. Fray Agustin 
tells us with bated breath that wonderful things were reported 
of him. He had been seen to kneel down in the very midst of 
a puddle of water when the Blessed Sacrament went by, but 
when he rose to his feet -his garments showed no trace either 
of dirt or wet—de gue se admiraron muchos, adds the good 
friar, “at which many marvelled.” A more certain proof of the 
esteem in which he was held, is the fact that the Spaniards of 
Manila vied with each other in giving him alms for his poor, and 
that the vessel in which he eventually sailed for Japan was built for 
him by the charity of some of the leading men, who themselves 
accompanied the missionary on his perilous journey. Accord- 
ingly the greater part of Fray Agustin’s thin volume is occupied 
with a transcript of the log book of the fatache (corvette ?), and 
as they had apparently taken note or found a copy of the 
Father’s order of the day during the voyage, this also is incorpo- 
rated in the narrative. I cannot refrain from reproducing it here. 


A.M. 5 to 6. Mental prayer. 3 to 4. Visit the sick. 
6 to 63. Examen upon this prayer, 4 to 5. Matins and Lauds. 

and Little Hours. 5 to 6. Study Japanese or hear 
7 to 8. Mass, thanksgiving, break- confessions. 

fast. 6 to 7. Rosary with act of con- 
8 to g. Spiritual reading. trition. 
g to 10. Hear confessions. 7 to 8. Mental prayer. 
10 to 11. Visit the sick. 8 to 9. Examen of prayer. Parti- 
11 to 12. Dinner. cular examen for the day. 
P.M. 12 to 1. Siesta. g to 10. Supper and recreation. 
1 to 2. Vespers and Compline. 1o to 11. General examen and 
2 to 3. Spiritual reading. other prayers.! 


Agustin de Madrid, &c. (Madrid ?, 1717 ?.) Owing to the spelling of the name, 
Sydot. instead of Sidotti, the book might easily be overlooked in the Museum 
catalogue. 

1 Several details in this order suggest familiarity with the Spiritual Exercises of 
St. Ignatius. We are also told that he wore round his neck the crucifix of Father 
Mastrilli, S.J., the martyr, who, after horrible tortures, died at Nagasaki in 1637. 
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What seems more than anything to have astonished the crew 
was the fact that all through the night when the bell was rung 
at the end of each hour, Father Sidotti said aloud the Our 
Father and Hail Mary for the souls in Purgatory, and shouted 
to the sailors of the watch the salutation, “ Hail Mary,” to which 
they answered according to Spanish custom with the words, 
“Conceived without sin.” He slept upon the hard wood, and 
eat next to nothing. His companions could not understand 
how he was able to support life with so little of either rest or 
nourishment. The voyage lasted for more than six weeks. 
They had started on August 22nd, 1708, and on October toth, 
they sighted the coast of Japan. An attempt to communicate 
with the natives through a fugitive pagan Japanese, whom they 
had brought with them from Manila, was not successful, or more 
probably was frustrated by the man’s duplicity. Accordingly 
Father Sidotti insisted that they should row him to shore 
in a small boat when night had fallen, and there leave him 
to God’s Providence and his own devices. After some 
demur the captain consented, and this plan was carried out. 
The detailed description of the missionary’s farewells is not a 
little touching. He wrote his last letters, amongst the rest 
one to the Holy Father, which we learn was duly delivered to 
Clement XI. in the course of the next year, then after a final 
visit to his sick, Father Sidotti, with the greatest difficulty 
persuaded his kind friends to allow him to kiss the feet of all, 
not excepting the slaves whom they had on board. After that 
he made them all a little address of farewell and exhortation, 
and having donned the Japanese costume which he had previously 
provided, not forgetting the sword, and with his head partly 
shaved in the Japanese fashion, he was rowed ashore under cover 
of night, carrying his few belongings in some sort of hand- 
bag.!_ He spent the time of the short passage in prayer. When 
they reached the land, he fell on his knees and kissed the soil 


1 Fray Agustin gives a catalogue of these effects, which someone on board out of 
curiosity had secretly examined. They included two hair-shirts and two disciplines 
—**two paérs of disciplines,” the Spanish text says, a phrase which reminds us of 
our old English, ‘‘ pair of beads,” or “‘ pair of organs”—together with the Holy 
Oils, a chalice, and other things necessary for saying Mass, his Breviary, his Japanese 
grammar, and various objects of piety. By an amusing mistranslation a learned 
writer in the 7vansactions of the Japanese Society represents Sidotti as bringing ‘‘a 
few stamps” among his other effects. (!) One would be curious to know what was the 
postage from Japan to Europe in the year 1708. The mystery is no doubt explained 
by Charlevoix’s reference to ‘‘une image de la Vierge et quelques estampes ”—a 
picture of our Lady, and a few (pious) engravings. 
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with devotion and gratitude. The captain-general had accom- 
panied him in person and before bidding him a last good-bye 
he forced upon the missionary a considerable sum of gold to 
provide for possible emergencies. Then with great difficulty, 
for the wind had risen, captain and sailors rowed back to their 
vessel, and after another six weeks’ sail regained Manila in 
safety. 

From the moment that Father Sidotti set foot that dark 
night upon the Japanese shore he was lost to his European 
friends almost as completely as if he had been removed to 
another planet. It was in this that the extraordinary heroism 
of his enterprise consisted. Humanly speaking no help could 
possibly reach him. He must face torture and death alone 
without the sympathy and-support of a single friendly counten- 
ance; neither was there the least probability that any word 
of his fate would ever reach Europe. Fray Agustin’s book was 
printed in 1717, nine years after that nocturnal landing on the 
strand of Yakushima. Sidotti, as we now know, had then been 
dead for many months, but that was not the belief of the good 
Franciscan editor. It appears that there was a certain Mother 
Maria Magdalena de la Cruz, a holy abbess of the Poor Clares, 
who had founded convents of her Order both in Manila and 
Macao. She had repeatedly prophesied, so Fray Agustin 
reported, the re-entry of the missionaries into Japan and that the 
land so long closed to them was to become “the undivided 
patrimony of the discalced Provinces of our holy Father 
St. Francis.”!_ Moreover St. John Baptist, as she pointed out, 
was the great Precursor of the dawn, while Sidotti, the other 
part of the missionary’s name, meant little star, from the Latin 
Sidus. No wonder that when a boat with six Japanese was 
driven to Manila by a storm, the shipwrecked crew, one of whom 
is declared to have been the brother-in-law of the Governor of 
Nagasaki, were eagerly questioned about the fate of this new 
Precursor. If they really answered what Fray Agustin reports, 
they must have been men of great readiness of invention, 
but it is also highly probable that their statement has been 
embellished in transmission. The missionary, so they declared, 
had been captured and brought before the Emperor at Nagasaki. 
There, because he refused to renounce the Christian faith, he 


1 * Patrimonio unico de las santas Provincias Descalzas de N.P.S. Francisco.” 
This seems a little hard perhaps upon some of the other Orders who, after all, had 
borne their share in the heat and burden of the day. 
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was sentenced and was on the point of being put to death, 
when, though the day was bright, the heavens suddenly clouded 
over and a terrific thunder-storm took place. The Court was 
alarmed and the execution postponed. Again, when a little later 
on a second attempt was made to carry out the sentence, the 
same prodigy happened and the Emperor, now thoroughly 
frightened, respited the prisoner indefinitely. Moreover, it was 
observed during the night by those who watched him stealthily 
through a hole in the partition, that when he prayed from his 
book the light from the countenances of two angels who stood 
beside him illuminated the page sufficiently to enable him to 
read. The shipwrecked Japanese ended their account by 
declaring that the Emperor had now lodged him in his own 
palace at Nagasaki, where he was held in great consideration. 
Fray Agustin remarks that these reports were confirmed by 
other letters coming from China, but he adds rather pathetically 
that with regard to any further preaching of the Gospel in Japan 
no definite information was procurable. 

In 1736, when Father Charlevoix wrote his history of Japan, 
nothing reliable had yet been learnt regarding the fate of the 
brave missionary. ‘“ There have been all kinds of contradictory 
rumours,” says Charlevoix, “and all without any foundation.”? 
He inclines himself to the opinion that Sidotti had met a 
violent death, and he seems to attach some weight to the report 
prevalent in China that the missionary had been shut up in a 
prison so narrow that he could not stir or stretch his limbs, and 
that there he had been allowed to die of hunger. 

It would appear from this that Charlevoix could not himself 
have seen a tolerably detailed statement which first saw the light 
in 1726 in Francis Valentijn’s great work on the Dutch East India 
Company? We there learn that towards the close of the year 1708 
the residents at the Dutch factory at Nagasaki had been called 
upon by the Japanese officials to assist in the examination of 
an European, captured a short time before in Japanese dress, 
and believed to be a missionary. This, of course, was Sidotti. 
The whole episode seems to have caused much alarm and dis- 
comfort to the Dutch merchants.* They drew up a brief relation 


1 «* Donde esta con igual estimacion y veneracion.” 

2 * Pour M. Sidotti, il a couru des bruits bien différens sur sa destinée et tous sans 
aucun fondement.” (Histoire du Japon, vol. ii. p. 486.) 

3 Oud en Nieuw Oost Indien, &c., vol. v. part ii. pp. 157—164. 

4 They complain of having been kept waiting for hours in icy-cold rooms, and of 
returning to their factory at Deshima with their clothes almost frozen to their backs. 
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of the proceedings in which they took part, and the account 
eventually came into the hands of Valentijn. It is too long to 
translate in full, though its interest is considerable. I must 
content myself with a few extracts from the more notable 
passages. Sidotti, we learn, was brought to Nagasaki on December 
2oth, 1708, two months after his landing. In spite of his long 
continued study of the Japanese language he seems to have had 
considerable difficulty at. first in making himself understood, 
his ear being probably as yet unaccustomed to the spoken 
sounds. The ordinary interpreters used in intercourse with the 
Dutch were not of much service, and the Japanese officials 
hoped to establish communication by means of the little colony 
of merchants at Deshima. With characteristic artfulness, as 
Sidotti had shown great reluctance to have anything to do 
with the Dutch heretics, they brought the President of the 
factory, Gaspar van Mansdale, and five of his subordinates, to 
the house where the examination was to take place, and hid 
them behind the paper partitions, by which in Japanese 
houses the rooms are usually divided, in such a way that the 
Dutchmen could watch the stranger through little holes in the 
paper, and hear all that went on. 


We saw [says the narrater], a tall thin man! with his hands bound 
behind his back. He was pale, with a long narrow face? and a large 
nose, black hair done up in queue behind, after the Japanese manner, 
but very clumsily. His hair seemed some time ago to have been 
shaved in front, but it was now growing thick again, as was also his 
beard. He was dressed in a silk Japanese robe, under which he 
apparently wore, as far as we could see, a white tunic. Round his neck 
there was a gold (or gilt) chain® with a largish cross of brown wood to 
which was attached a gold figure. He had also a rosary in his hand, 
and two books under his arm. 


To judge, continues the same account, by the way he let 
his head droop and the difficulty he had in speaking he seemed 
like a man utterly exhausted. The interpreter asked him 
questions in Portuguese, but he did not understand very 
readily, and in his replies he repeated the same thing many 
times over, and in different languages. He asked for paper, and 
wrote down the Japanese characters he knew, speaking also a 
good deal of Japanese. This somewhat prejudiced account of 


1 ** Een lang mager persoon.” (Valentijn, v. ii. p. 158.) 
2 «* En langwerpig van aangezicht ” (l.c.) 
3 “Fen goud ketenje” (I.c.) 
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the Dutch merchants goes on to declare that from his manner 
and gestures you would have taken him for a man who had lost 
his reason. What may have contributed to this unfavourable 
impression of the Dutchmen was the fact that the word Holland 
was several times mentioned to him, “ whereat he always shook 
his head and waved his hands, ejaculating derisively Ha, Ha, 
Ha, and sometimes he added the word 7adakerri, which means 
in Japanese false-hearted, liar, or trattor.” 

When the prisoner had been dismissed the Dutch president 
was asked what he thought of him, and he answered that he had 
no doubt that he was a popish priest who had been sent from 
Rome. After one or two more examinations, which were 
conducted in the same way, and in which Sidotti showed the 
same mistrust of the Dutch, the merchants were instructed to 
draw up a set of questions which one of them, named Dhow, 
was to put publicly to the prisoner, while the others still 
remained concealed and took down his answers. This was duly 
carried out, and the account from which I quote, sets. down the 
quéstions and answers as follows: 


1. What countryman are you ? 

Italian or Roman. 

2. What is your name? 

John Baptist Sidotti. 

3. How old are you? 

Forty, or in my fortieth year; he could not say exactly.! 

4. What is your quality or position ? 

A priest, an auditor, or in other words the third in rank after the 
papal dignity, for the Cardinals come first, then bishops, and then 
auditors.” 

5. Upon what did you support yourself in your own country ? 

This question was not put. 

6. What is the rank and quality of your kindred ? 

His father is dead but his mother, sister and brother are living. 
The last named is a priest like himself. 

7. What ship brought you here? Where did you sail from, and 
how many were on board? 

He came first in two galleys from Italy to Genoa and Cadiz; thence 
two French ships took him to the Canaries and on to India. After that 


1 The answers to these questions are not reported consistently in the Dutch 
original. Some are given in the first person ; some in the third, as if they were only 
a summary of the prisoner’s statements. 

? In all questions of precedence great claims were made for the Uditori di Rota. 
See the long article consecrated to them by Moroni, Dzzionxario, vol. 1xxxii. 


VOL. CV. LL 
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he sailed in an Armenian ship (!) to Madras, and from there finally to 
Lucon or Manila. 

8. Were you landed here by the vessel which was seen from the 
heights of Satsuma in the last quarter of the eighth month (¢z., the 
beginning of last October) ? 

I came on a ship from Manila, but I did not land in Satsuma, but 
in Jaconossima (¢.¢., Yakushima). 

g. Why have you come here ? 

To speak to the Emperor about religion and to convert him. 

10. How did you get these Japanese clothes, and why is your head 
shaved like a Japanese ? 

I bought these clothes in Lucon, and I had myself shaved on 
board the ship, since it is our custom always to dress like the natives of 
the country. 

11. Did you procure the sword here in Japan or elsewhere ? 

I bought it in Lucon. There are many to be had there. Many 
Japanese live in Manila, where they have a quarter to themselves. 

12. What are you anxious to do now? What are your plans ? 

I shall try to go to Yedo to speak to the Emperor, or failing that 
I will do what the governors please. 

13. Did you land in Japan alone or were there others with 
you ? 

He came alone, for his colleague the Patriarch Thomas de Tournon 
had already left Manila in a ship bound for China. 

14. Why did the crew of the vessel seen from Satsuma call to the 
men fishing thereabouts and pursue them in the ship’s boats ? 

They were not pursued, they were only hailed in order that we 
might get fresh water from them. 

15. Have you long thought of coming here, and who inspired you 
with that idea ? 

I have prepared myself for this since I was young, and I studied 
the Japanese language from old Japanese books until the Pope sent 
me hither. 

16. When you landed and met four men did you not give them 
gold? 

Yes, I offered them gold for food and drink and for the means of 
making my way to Yedo, but the Japanese would not take it. 

17. And have you not spoken to them about religion ? 

Certainly I have; and I must continue to do so, for that is what 
I came here for.} 


1 See the German translation in an Appendix to Dr. Lénholm’s article, ‘‘ Arai 
Hakuseki und Pater Sidotti,”*in the A/¢¢thec/ungen of the German Japanese Society ; 
vol. vi. pp. 149—189. The original Dutch, as already noted, is in Valentijn, and 
there is a French summary in an article on Sidotti in the AZéssions Catholigues for 
1884, pp. 333, seq. This last article was founded on materials supplied by M. Léon 
Pagés. 
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Some other questions which had been prepared were not 
put to the prisoner, but another examination took place the 
next day under the same conditions. On this occasion Father 
Sidotti was asked to explain the nature and use of the various 
objects found in his possession. He begged that the chalice 
and other sacred vessels might not be touched by any other 
than himself, and this being conceded his fetters were removed 
in order to leave his hands free. He also showed the papers 
which he had brought from Rome, and which were signed by 
the Cardinal of San Clemente. After some questions about the 
money in his possession, he was asked whether he did not know 
that it was strictly forbidden for priests to enter Japan. To 
this he replied that all the world knew it, but that the 
prohibition did not affect him as he was neither a Portuguese 
nor a Spaniard, nor belonged to any other of the nations that 
were excluded, but was himself an Italian. This reply, to judge 
from the Dutch report, seems to have produced some impression 
on the Commissioners. Of the subsequent proceedings in the 
case of Father Sidotti the Dutch merchants seem to have had 
no reliable information, for their services were not requisitioned 
any further. The narrative printed by Valentijn ends however 
with the following statement, which is certainly true in part, and 
is not quite clearly contradicted by anything known to us, 
although it seems in the highest degree improbable.! The 
passage runs thus: 


He was for some years kept in custody at Yedo, where he 
constantly endeavoured to preach his religion and baptized a few 
people who came to him. When this eventually came to be known, 
all those whom he had baptized were put to death, and he himself was 
walled up in a hole four or five feet deep, where food was passed in to 
him through a tiny aperture, until under the horrible conditions of this 
confinement he was finally suffocated and died.” 


That this story should be true is most improbable. We 
possess, as it happens, a tolerably full account of all that befell 
Sidotti in Japan, and the account was compiled by a native 
writer of high distinction, whose attitude was far from unfriendly 
to the missionary. Nothing that he tells us suggests that 
the priest died an unnatural death, but rather the contrary. 


} Sir Ernest Satow considers that Arai Hakuseki’s narrative is inconsistent with 
the story of a violent death. (Zvansactions of Asiatic Society of Japan, vol. ix. p. 172.) 
2 **Tot dat hy door deu groten Stank en door zyn eigen Vuiligheid gestickt en 
overleden is.” (Valentijn, Oud en Nieuw, v. ii. p. 158.) 
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I had hoped to have dealt with the narrative of Arai 
Hakuseki in the present paper, but considerations of space 
render it necessary to defer this, the most interesting part 
of my subject, to a second and final article. For the present 
I will only point out that the Dutch probably had interested 
motives for painting in the blackest colours the dangers 
which awaited all Catholic missionary enterprise in Japan. 
They were mightily afraid that the least appearance of sympathy 
with any one who professed the Catholic faith might compromise 
their own position, already difficult enough. Moreover they 
knew that it needed but the slightest scare of threatened 
religious invasion to bring about the exclusion of all Europeans, 
Catholic or Protestant, without exception. On the other hand 
we may believe that both from feelings of humanity and for the 
sake of appearances they did not wish to figure before the eyes 
of Europe as aiding and abetting the Japanese in their cruel 
persecution of the Christians. So long as the missionaries could 
be persuaded to keep away all difficulties would be avoided. 
Certainly the Dutchmen were careful enough in Nagasaki 
not to be identified with the Catholics. In such accounts as 
that just quoted, which was meant to be printed in Europe and 
was at any rate carefully revised before publication, there was 
nothing very objectionable about the tone in which the Catholics 
or the missionaries are referred to. But we happen to possess 
certain native documents which let us know what the Dutch 
merchants really said tothe Japanese authorities when consulted 
about such missionaries as Father Sidotti. Hakuseki on this 
occasion sent in a brief report to the Shogun on the tenets of 
Christianity. 1n this we find the following passage: 


The Dutchmen, and the European Franciscus Rian, and Compania 
D6u,! who went from Japan to Europe, and has studied the teaching of 
the Christian religion on the spot, assert that the barbarians (foreigners), 
in coming here and preaching their religion, were inspired with the 
design of making themselves masters of the country. But if one 
examines into the real teaching of that religion, and looks at the present 
state of Europe, one must come to the conclusion that no such design 
has ever been entertained. 


Hakuseki clearly saw through the malicious insinuations of 
the Dutch traders, and he tells us elsewhere, that when the 


1 T am not able to identify these names with certainty, and Dr. Lénholm seems 
equally at a loss. ‘‘D6du” is no doubt the Dhow, of the Dutch company. He was 
the man who put the questions publicly to Sidotti in the examination quoted 
above. 
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Dutchmen came to Yedo just before Sidotti’s death, they tried 
to give an unfavourable colour to his heroic purpose, which 
Hakuseki himself refused to credit. The German orientalist, 
Dr. Lénholm, to whose learned researches I am so much 
indebted in this paper, speaks very strongly on the subject. 
It seems clear from intrinsic evidence that Dr. Lonholm is not 
himself a Catholic, and his testimony is therefore the less open 
to the suspicion of religious bias. 


At this time [writes Dr. Lonholm], the deputation of Dutch traders 
came to Yedo, and Arai asked the Dutchmen what was their opinion 
about the prisoner (Sidotti). Then the Hollanders discharged a last 
shaft against the hated Romanist—who, to say the truth, returned their 
dislike with interest—and by way of answer they told the Japanese 
sage: “The man must be a great criminal. His own lord no doubt 
sentenced him to death at home, but he probably consented at his 
request to banish him instead into this distant land. For that reason 
you need have no scruple about putting him to death in accordance 
with the custom of your country.” Arai, however, attached little 
cretlence to these malicious suggestions. And, indeed, he might well 
hesitate before the deadly enmity which led these Protestant merchants 
of Amsterdam to hound down the unfortunate priest with such little 
mercy.! 

All this does as much honour to Arai Hakuseki as it is 
discreditable to the Dutchmen. But for a fuller account of the 
relations between the Japanese philosopher and the Christian 
missionary, the reader must be referred for the present to the 


second part of this article. 
HERBERT THURSTON. 


1 Dr. Loénholm in Afttthet/ungen, vol. vi. p. 175. 














Yonder. 


‘“‘Tendebantque manus ripe ulterioris amore.’’—Virgil, Zn. vi. 

“JT DON’T believe it,” said Calpurnia the Less. And she burst 
into tears. 

The May morning had afforded no presage of this storm. 
It had begun delightfully with a walk over the “Hill of 
Gardens,” from which you saw all Rome; a favourite walk, 
indeed, for the way led past a certain villa where lived a great 
friend of Calpurnia’s. This was a slave called Maccus, who 
looked after the cucumber beds on the terrace just above the 
wall, and had found it politic to establish amicable relations with 
that young lady, owing to those which already existed between 
himself and her nurse Polla. Hence he had actually shown her 
his mistress’ tame ape, shaven in tufts, and gilded on the nose, 
and would give her feathers moulted by the peacocks and 
flamingoes and pheasants of his aviary, whereof she made meet 
adornment for her wooden doll. And hence her not unnatural 
indignation when she found, to-day, that Maccus and Polla were 
so engrossed in one another’s conversation that Maccus had no 
presents and Polla no attention to bestow upon herself. With 
much deliberation she accordingly withdrew—to speak of 
running away in connection with this stately little Roman 
lady of five were an impertinence—turned quietly down one of 
the little white-walled lanes between the gardens, found a pink 
wooden gate just ajar, pushed it open, and climbed the stone 
steps behind it. Beyond the fringe of cypresses spread a fig- 
tree, and here, placid and composed, she established herself, and 
waited for the situation to develop. 

This it speedily did, for down the sanded path a boy of about 
seven came running. He saw Calpurnia and stopped dead. 

“Hercules!” said he. 

“Go away, little boy,’ said Calpurnia the Less. “You 
mustn’t talk to me. I don’t know you.” 

“Then what are you doing in our garden?” asked he. 
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Calpurnia was so completely unprovided with an answer to 
this question that she took refuge in admonition. 

“You ought to be at school,” she said severely. 

“Pax!” said the boy. “Am I a guinea-fowl to be tied bya 
string to a stick, and count upon my abacus, and sing my 
grammar, and be called Turnip—an intolerable name? Behold, 
then: my pappa is away: I start for school: I kick over the 
bun-stall: my pedagogue is paying for the damages, and turns 
his back: and I—I run away. See me.” 

The morality of Calpurnia’s position was itself so doubtful 
that she said nothing, but pursed up her lips and sat still. 

But the boy went on excitedly. “J made a hole in the door 
last night and looked through! But I couldn’t see anyone but 
my pappa. Did you look? But you're only a girl. You 
wouldn't dare.” 

Indignation and curiosity divided Calpurnia’s soul: “I don’t 
know what you mean,” she said at last ; stiff, but tentative. 

“ The ghosts, of course,” said he. “The ghost-hunt.” Then— 
for her eyes had still no answer, “ Didn’t you have one? Every- 
body does. We always do... .” 


Now Calpurnia’s father, in his youth, had been an impassioned 
admirer of Lucretius, and a sworn enemy, in consequence, of 
“that fear of Acheron which, from its very roots, confoundeth 
human life.” Hell in the future, thought he, makes hell, too, of 
the present. But as he aged he passed insensibly into the 
school of Scipio and of Lucilius, and while obstinate in his 
refusal to admit the ceremonies and doctrines of orthodoxy into 
the “religion of the family,” he was content to preserve the 
“ Civil Religion” of his State ad coércendam plebem—to keep the 
masses in control. So while Calpurnia need listen to no 
diatribes against the superstitions of her age, her nurses were 
none the less forbidden to regale her with the many and fantastic 
bogey-tales of Italian lore ; of Lamiz and Lemures, of vampires 
and of ghouls she had never heard, had never seen the ritual 
that the boy now detailed to her with such greedy pleasure both 
in his own audacity and in the undoubted terrors of the 
night. She now learnt for the first time how on three nights 
in May! the master of each house would rise at midnight and 
pass barefooted from his room, snapping his fingers softly lest, 
were he silent, the vagrant ghosts should meet him and face him 
unawares. Then, having bathed his hands in holy water, he 


1 The oth, 11th, and 13th. 
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would go down each corridor flinging black beans behind him as 
he went, nor ever look back. For, while he muttered, “ These 
offer I ; with these beans I ransom myself and mine,” the hungry 
bloodless ghosts would follow him, snatching at the beans and 
devouring them. When the whole house had thus been traversed 
he would bathe again, and strike a gong, and nine times say: 
“Ye ghosts of my ancestors, go hence!” And all would be still 





once more. 

As the boy described the grotesque, half-savage ceremony, a 
curious change came over the child. She grew restless, and her 
hands plucked at the grass. Her imagination stirred, and woke 
from its sleep. She could almost see the gaunt, dark figure 
stalking down the corridor, black in the squares of moonlight, 
blotted out, again, in the inky patches of shadow ; hear, almost, 
the dry rattle of the beans on the mosaic, the sharp gasping of 
the ceremonial words, the reverberating bronze; above all, the 
scurrying and pattering of the ghosts as they shot out their cold 
grey arms and, with shrivelled fingers, carried the mystic food 
to their hideous lips. She sat still awhile, but in distress, for she 
had never yet known fear, and could make nothing of her state. 
At last she suddenly slipped down from her seat in the fig-tree, 
stopped her ears, and ran off to the gate and the lane, where her 
bright green dress, the’ colour of a pistachio-nut, was soon 
descried by the despairing Polla, and child and nurse were 
locked in one another’s arms. 

“My honey-pot! My pigeon!” cooed the nurse, kissing 
Calpurnia’s wrists and eyes ; while Calpurnia herself poured out 
her story to a ready hearer. 

But Polla, for all her affection, was not without an adequate 
regard for her own interests, and in view of the possible indigna- 
tion of her master, left tears for scolding ; a process which restored 
Calpurnia to her Roman self-possession far sooner than any 
embraces. But worse that this: Polla was packed with super- 
stition, and her rebukes became interspersed with alarmist 
references to spooks and sprites, with ghostly reminiscences 
and threats, which undid all the good work of her admonitory 
tonic; and at last Calpurnia asserted, with tremulous indigna- 
tion, that she didn’t believe a word that Polla said, and that 
if her pappa had been there, Polla wouldn’t have dared to say it. 

“Your pappa will be a ghost himself, some day!” the nurse 
had recklessly retorted: “and so will you.” 

“JT don't believe it ;” had said Calpurnia the Less, and her 
tears had forthwith testified to the fact of her faith. 
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It was a curious freak of atavism, this sudden actualization of 
a latent fear on the occasion of the boy’s story. It was .a fear 
inherited from generations of her ancestors, and ‘crystallized 
long since by the Roman Religion in that triduum of the 
Lemuria, whose name, inscribed in capitals on the old Italian 
calendars, bore witness to the pre-republican character of the 
feast. It was a fear dating from the old days when a life of 
violence almost habitually ended in a violent death, and when 
the spirit of the departed was all too naturally regarded as the 
relentless foe of the survivor. Yet revenge was not the only 
preoccupation of the unhappy ghost ; its own life was so vague, 
so bloodless, that it would leave its tomb when it might, and 
seek its old haunts in quest of food and drink, and ravage the 
homes of the living, and even drink their blood. Hence it 
came that the dead were regarded as “acceptable neither ’mid 
gods nor men;”! hence, too, that curious religion of Aversion, 
or Riddance, of which the Lemuria was a noticeable example 
at Rome. Men offered that food to the ghosts only to prevent 
their further invasion of the house: “ With these beans I redeem 
myself and mine:” even as in Greece, on the last day of the 
Anthesteria, when souls “would leave their dwellings, men set 
food in the front part of their houses, that the ghosts might see 
it, and fasten on it, and come no further. Then, when evening 
approached, the whole family would advance, chanting ‘ Away, 
ye ghosts: the festival is over.’” 

Ovpate, xijpes, oder’ "AvOeatnpia. All over the world there 
were and are similar ceremonies: an interesting Slavonic 
custom “hunts out the ghosts like fleas” after their meal, while 
the priest cries, “Ye have eaten and drunk, ye souls; now go, 
now go.”? Beans, oddly enough, were continually connected 
with such superstitious rites. Pliny*® tells how the souls of the 
dead were thought to be within them; and even in Japan we 
find them connected with these periodical ghost-hunts.* And 
even for some of us to-day, the glossy, dappled surface of the 
vegetable may have something uncanny about it, like an orchid. 

Official recognition, too, was given to this view of immortality, 
by the pit which was dug in every new Italian town by its 
founders. This was called the Mundus, for it represented an 
inverted heaven in the earth, and was held to be the ingress to 


ce 
2 Cf. Tylor, Prim. Culture, ii. p. 40. 3 N.H. 18, 188. 
4 Cf. Dr. Frazer, Golden Bough, ii. 176. 
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the kingdom of the dead. It was closed bya slab called the 
Lapis Manalis, the Ghost’s Stone, and this, on August 8th, 
October 5th, November 8th was raised, that the inhabitants of 
“Orcus’ Treasure-house” might have egress! True, this gloomy 
colouring was probably added to a simpler and even utilitarian 
custom by the savage and bloodthirsty religion of Etruria, with 
its fearful images of the Conductor of the Dead, who, with lank 
hair and beard, and draggled wings, and murderous mallet, 
marshalled the ghosts in hell: later, he was actually represented 
as the escort of gladiators fallen in the games, and his ghastly 
and brutal figure was familiar to Tertullian.” 

No wonder then, that it was a thing of horror that the 
population “ Yonder ”—oi ékés—should come forth to mix with 
men of daylight. Hateful, yet grotesque; helpless, shadowy, 
timorous, yet athirst for blood, and dreadful with all the sacabre 
repulsiveness of their pictures on Greek vases, no wonder that 
their impression was baleful on an imagination that. they had 
touched. 

And this impression grew upon Calpurnia. Polla, her lips 
once unsealed, was inexhaustible of ghost-lore ; and her garrulity 
was only stopped by discovery and dismissal. But Calpurnia 
had suffered. She became nervous, and morbid, and secret. 
The new gardens of Maecenas on the Esquiline grew hateful 
to her; for they were on the site of the old execution ground, 
where slaves had been crucified and paupers buried ; and the 
witches, who had once made the hill their home, still haunted 
the garden-walls and did hideous things there. Still, its sharp 
cypress-rows were a magnet to her eyes; and the Palatine Hill 
no less; for it was there, Polla had told her, that the Lapis 
Manalis of Rome was embedded. Truly, the “fear of Acheron” 
was flooding with blackness her life that should have been all 
bright colours; nay, into her very home it entered; and, in 
the hall, the little cedar shrines containing the wax masks of 
her dead ancestors became the houses of she knew not what of 
horrible and corpselike that lurked behind their doors, almost 
always closed. 

So, when Uncle Ovid—a cousin of her mother’s—visited the 
house, he found the child with pinched face and heavy eyes. 
Her father told him the story, half incredulous. But the poet 
was touched, and gave Calpurnia all the sympathy that court- 
life had not yet dried up. 


1 Macrob, 1, 16, 17; Festus, 154. 2 Apol, 15. 
5 (Pot. 15 
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“You must let her come and stay with us, Calpurnius,” he 
said. “My little daughter will love to have her and her big 
sister Calpurnia in the house. We shall let her see the 
Parentalia, and that will give her better ideas of the Yonder- 
folk. 

“She shall stay with you by all means,” answered 
Calpurnius, “but the Parentalia-—well, though I could spin an 
aureola oratio in defence of religion, as well as any Laelius, 
should the State require it; you know how clear I keep my own 
house of cobwebs.” 

“You're wrong,” said Ovid. “You can’t afford to atrophy a 
natural instinct. You can’t neglect what centuries have worked 
into the blood. As for the webs upon our altars,—well, 
Augustus, as you know, has many brooms to his hand; but 
though he is sweeping away the webs, he intends to leave the 
altar standing. In fact,’ he went on, smiling, “you must 
have heard of the order I received lately—for the new edition 
of the Fasti, the Calendar of Holy Days and Festivals—a most 
devout publication, I assure you!” and his smile grew retro- 
spective and a trifle cynical. “Ecguzs ad hec ¢lline crederet esse 
viam /” he quoted from the new work, contrasting it with those 
earlier writings. And then he sighed. 

But Calpurnius only laughed. 

“T doubt whether it will be so devout as all that,” said he. 
“The Ethiopian won’t become white at will. ‘Your stone is 
thrown.’ However, I leave Calpurnia in your hands. Let her 
think what she likes of your celebrations. And yet—édvoépwres 
5) dhawoped’ dvtes—he quoted, ‘mad lovers, in good faith, we 
prove ourselves to be of that strange thing that glitters over the 
earth, if we insist that the dead are to live, and reflect our sunlight 
into their shadows! Rather do we bring their death into our 
day, and walk through life with feet entangled in a shroud.” 
He shrugged his shoulders. 

If Ovid was surprised thus to find himself the apostle of the 
“Yonder,” he grew still more astonished as he noted the zeal and 
tact he put into the task. With his wife and little daughter, he 
would often take Calpurnia to the vault in his orchards on the 
Claudian Way, where some of his relatives already lay, and 
where he hoped to lie. But that was not to be; and not even 
Calpurnia’s sweet influence could avert the tragedy which we 
will not speak of here. The Flaminian Way, which led to the 
vault, and the Appian, on the other side of the city, were lined 
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with tombs, and Ovid would read to the child the gentle, 
simple epitaphs ; he would fulfil the wishes of the dead, who 
had been buried there on the high-road, for no other reason 
than that the passers-by might be more nwmerous to whisper 
“ Salve”—Health to thee!—to the shade within the tomb. 
Few of these epitaphs were of frivolous or Epicurean tone, 
and these he omitted ; few even of the melancholy scepticism 
of a decadent philosophy ; for the words, somno eterno sacratum— 
“sacred to eternal sleep” — and the many references to 
“perpetual peace” were no mere witnesses to a creed of 
annihilation, and were to be paralleled later in many a Christian 
catacomb. These Ovid would read to the little girl, and with 
her whisper, “ Salve,” and place flowers on lonely graves, and 
salute the little bands of relatives who returned each year, 
violets and roses in their hands, to partake of a simple meal at 
the tomb and in the presence of their beloved dead. Wonderfully 
careful were these men and women of “a corrupt society ” of all 
that related to their last dwelling. Bequests were made for 
tombs, for their upkeep, their yearly visitation. Gardens were 
planted to produce the fruit for the funeral meal, the flowers for 
the garlands; “that from them the guardians of my tomb 
may for ever have a rose to offer me,”! says one most pathetic 
inscription. Nay, everr slaves would buy their niche in the long 
subterranean columbaria ; would club together to purchase a 
common sepulchre; would make offerings from their hard- 
earned jeculium for the lamp at a friend’s grave; and if (as 
must have happened, however, but rarely), a master refused the 
body of a slave for burial, his fellows would erect a cenotaph, 
where they might year by year observe the rites of mindful 
affection. Nay, at Sassina, a rich man left in his will a hundred 
tombs to such of his fellow-citizens as should be too poor to 
provide themselves with a last resting-place. And across this 
land was passing, like a sweet melody, the voice of Virgil, dead 
so short a while before; pure, solemn, and most beautiful, it 
made more conscious that instinctive passion for the “further 
shore,” to which men were stretching out their hands ; and to 
many it must have spoken of that country as it had seemed to 
the poet himself, the fatherland to which none could prefer the 
old scenes of his exile. 

To be thus “in love with death” was clearly not yet the 
doctrine for Calpurnia to learn, nor could Ovid have taught it 


1 “* Przebeant (mihi) rosam in zeternum.” (Or. Henz. 4417.) 
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to her. But there rose up around her the impression of a whole 
world other than the visible one, peopled by the kindly, 
affectionate Manes, or Good People—even the Greeks had 
called them the Blessed and the Good ; and the feeling that the 
family-bond was not snapped by death; that the quality of 
affection was not changed, but only its conditions. She was 
entering, in fact, into the second great sphere of “other-world ” 
thoughts and emotions which had influenced Roman antiquity ; 
which had long acted parallel to the more crude and savage 
eschatology, but had ended in softening, sobering, and cheering 
it. 

Centuries ago, in the oldest Indo-European thought, men 
had held it to be impossible that the full lives of the kings and 
warriors they had known should altogether end at death. And 
to their faith the tombs of the civilizations that preceded the 
Greek bear eloquent witness. “Men held,” said Cicero, “ that 
the dead went on living beneath the earth.”! And so they 
would put beside their dead all that had been of use to them 
during their earth-life, and that should be of use or pleasure to 
them during the new tomb-life beginning. The warrior’s armour 
was placed there; toys for children; tools for labourers ; and, 
with a pathetic logic, razors for the men, and for ladies their 
cosmetics. Food, too, would be placed on golden dishes near 
the corpse; and as thought grew more sophisticated, and the 
act more frankly conventional and ritualistic, the food itself 
would be made of metal, and the armour of rich but useless 
foil. The human sacrifices of friend, of wife, of slave, upon the 
tomb of some “king of men,” are but phenomena of the times 
which held the dead still to have need of human comradeship 
and marriage; the terra-cotta images of Tanagra—each care- 
fully broken before it was tossed into the grave—mark the days 
when people were content to replace the actual victim by its 
symbol. 

But at Rome the realization of the presence of the dead, in 
their kindlier aspect, was to culminate in the festival of the 
Parentalia, the All Souls’ week of Rome. From the 13th to the 
21st day of February, all temples were closed ; the worship of 
the gods was set in the background ; the magistrates wore no 
insignia of office ; no marriages were celebrated. Yet the week 
was not one of lamentation: it was no second Lemuria. 
Rather was it the dutiful, nay, cheerful observance by the 


1 Cic. Zusc. i. 16. 
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law-loving Roman people of the /a. Manium, the law that 
bound them to their kinsfolk “Yonder.” The City of the 
Living, during that week, would go in procession to the City of 
the Dead outside the walls; and for a while the two polities 
would mincle, the two worlds fuse. The State did, as a whole, 
what each family would do on the anniversary of its particular 
dead. The wine and milk, honey and water and oil, would be 
sprinkled ; the flowers twined about the monument ; the simple 
food partaken of by the living, and left for the dead to share. 
Then the prayer for Good Fortune was spoken; and after the 
Salve, the last good-bye, the procession returned. On the 
octave day was celebrated the feast of the Cara Cognatio (or, of 
“Our Dear Kinsfolk”), the Caristza (or, of “Our Dear Ones”), 
and the whole family met at a common meal; on that day, all 
feuds were to be forgotten, all enemies within the family circle 
to be reconciled. And to this pre-Christian agape the dead too 
were invited, and places set for them; and over the feast 
presided the statues of the Lares, the little household gods, 
simple and primitive and kindly, quaintly dressed for the 
occasion in festival attire. Thus, for at least one day, God, the 
living, and the dead dwelt peaceably together in one large 
family. 

It was this celebration that put the finishing touch to 
Calpurnia’s cure; for the old nightmare had already been 
fading quickly, under the wholesome influence of Uncle Ovid’s 
treatment—alas, poor physician, who could never heal himself ! 
And now the climax was reached when her father promised 
to come, with her mother, to spend the Caristia at the poet’s 
house on the Capitol, and that his little daughter’s happiness 
should have no cloud, to share for the first time in the peace- 
meal. More than this, Ovid had a cousin who, with his son, 
was to come likewise to the feast. Calpurnius had, however, 
quarrelled with this man some years before over a business 
transaction, and though the two families were connected 
through Uncle Ovid, they had never met since. But Calpurnius 
made no difficulty about patching up the quarrel for this 
occasion, so that neither need be excluded from the sacred meal. 
And this is of special interest to us since this is a true story, 
where we must keep to facts,and no mere archeological treatise 
where romance is customary and justifiable. For the gentleman 
turned out to be none other than the father of the small boy 
whose story had been the occasion of Calpurnia’s fright; so 
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that the Lemuria, by a roundabout route, led to some good after 
all. Indeed, Calpurnia the Less, having now been properly 
introduced, behaved with much graciousness to the youth 
(whose name was Aulus Nigidius Capito), and afterwards 
married him. 

Yet even then her pilgrimage was not wholly at an end. 
“She gave her tears; let her give worship, now,”! Statius was 
to write of Lucan’s widow: and years afterwards when her 
husband died, Calpurnia was to adore, nay, and to long to see, 
his spirit: so far had she departed from the terrors of her 
childhood. Surely it was hers, that most touching prayer 
which an inscription preserves to us: “I beseech you, most holy 
spirits of the dead, to consider my husband entrusted to your 
care, and be most gracious to him, that in the hours of night 
I may behold him, and the more sweetly and swiftly may 
reach to where he is.” ” ; 

And so she and her sisters of that age faced the dark 
flood of death, until it became possible for humanity, as Plato 
once had prayed, “to cross without danger to the further 
side upon the sure bark of a divine doctrine ;” and the little 
lamps that flickered all over the cemeteries of the pagan 
world went out, in the “perpetual light” that was now to 
shine upon the spirits “ Yonder ;” or else, when they survived 
to light Christian churchyards, as in other lands we see them, 
they changed their signification, and testified no longer to the 
presence of the spirit in the tomb, but to the mindful affection 
of those still living. 

So though we do not think that Calpurnia and the Roman 
religious world at large had much need of the ministrations 
of the Pythagorean school—the last great pagan champion of 
immortality with its curious craving for the formulas and 
pictured eschatology of Egypt—we may bid farewell to her 
death-bed in the words of the inscription on a tomb of certainly 
Roman date: “Courage, lady, and may Osiris give thee of the 
cold water to drink !”’* 

JAN DE GEOLLAC, 


1 ** Quidquid fleverat ante, hunc adoret.” (Stat. Sz/v. II. 7, 135.) 

2 “Tta peto vos, Manes sanctissimi, commendatum habeatis meum coniugem, et 
velitis huic indulgentissimi esse horis nocturnis ut eum videam, et possim dulcius 
et celerius aput eum pervenire.” (Or. Henz. 4775.) 

3 Kaibel, C.I.G.1.S. 1842, 














An Error in Simpson's “ Campion.” 


THE account given by the late Mr.Simpson of the so-called 
Sodality, formed to assist Jesuit and other missionaries, at the 
time of Father Campion, falls in very well with many of 
the preconceived notions, both of Catholics and Protestants, 
and has been accepted as true more readily than its intrinsic 
merits deserve. In truth a great part of Simpson’s story is 
fictitious, as will be seen when we compare it with the sources 
whence it professes to be drawn. In order, however, that this 
comparison may be made in a satisfactory manner, it will be 
necessary to take a broad view of the matter, and to go back 
to the circumstances under which his Lzfe of Campion was 
produced. 

Mr. Richard Simpson, born in 1820, and educated at Oriel 
College, Oxford, made considerable sacrifices in order to follow 
the dictates of his conscience, and was received into the Church 
in 1845. A couple of years later, he became editor of Zhe 
Rambler, a noted Catholic magazine of those days. There are 
always risks when a very recent convert, however sincere, begins 
to instruct his fellow-Catholics from an editorial chair. In 1848 
many subtle questions concerning the position of Catholicism 
to Liberalism were being disputed, and Mr. Simpson, still a very 
young man, while treating these subjects, gradually lost touch 
with Cardinal Wiseman and the English Bishops. Zhe Rambler 
had to be given up, and, the breach continuing to widen, 
Simpson at length came to open feud with the Pope and the 
ecclesiastical government of the Church. It is even said that 
he helped Mr. Gladstone, whilst that politician was writing his 
pamphlets on Vaticanism, and suggested arguments which might 
be used against the Church! His biographer, Mr. Thompson 
Cooper, however, adds that “no one who knew him could doubt 
the reality of his religious belief,” which, I presume, means that 
in spite of appearances, his Catholicism was still genuine.! 


1 Dictionary of National Biography, \ii. 276. But I have been informed that 
this account sometimes makes too much of Simpson’s false steps. 
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Simpson’s Edmund Campion, a biography, a work showing 


very remarkable research for those times, was written whilst its 
author's mind was passing through these unfortunate struggles. 
Some preliminary studies on the subject may be found in The 
Rambler as far back as 1858, before the quarrel with authority 
became acute. The book itself was published in 1867, whilst his 
resentment against the ecclesiastical powers was still warm. 

To see how at this time his anti-Papal animus was capable 
on an occasion of entirely superseding his historical acumen, we 
have only to turn to the pages in which he treats of the Popes 
and their policy. 


I do not know [he says] whether Campion went so far as to think 
with most thinking persons of this period, that Paul III. and Pius V. 
sacrificed the Church of this country to their desire for maintaining in 
their integrity all the temporal prerogatives exercised or claimed by 
their predecessors. . . . Those Popes lost England to the Faith.! 


It will not be necessary to labour at a refutation of this 
topsy-turvy statement. The man who would really maintain 
that the Popes, and not the Tudors, “lost England to the 
Faith,’ is capable of any extravagance. It seems best to 
presume that Simpson did not mean the words quite seriously ; 
but still he printed them twice over. As for the appeal to 
“most thinking men of that period,” it is so vague a form of 
speech, that unless fortified by a good number of authorities, 
its very pretentiousness becomes its condemnation. Mr. Simpson 
quotes only one author in his favour, and he an advocate of the 
“Right Divine of Kings to govern wrong,” William Barclay, 
who flourished in a later and a decadent generation, and whose 
work is on the Index.? 

Perhaps there are no other slips so extreme as the above ; 
but there are some, notably his acceptance of the Papal League 
bogey,? which show that from time to time his critical faculty 
became obtuse. For the present, however, we must confine 
ourselves to a discussion of his account of Gilbert’s supposed 
“ Sodality.” 

For clearness sake it will be well for me to state at once 
that I have no quarrel with much that Mr. Simpson says on 
this subject. Every one knows that in the years 1580, 1581, 

| Life of Campion, pp. 63, 64: The Raméler, May, 1861, pp. 90, 91. 


* T. Hilgers, /ndex der Verbotenen Biicher, 1904, p. 419. 
3 P, 231. See THE MONTH, March, 1901, and March, 1902, p. 292. 
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Mr. George Gilbert did conduct the missionaries, and did act 
as an intermediary inthe manner Mr. Simpson has described ; 
he also induced other young men to follow his example. 
Where I differ from Mr. Simpson is in his theory that Gilbert 
founded a sodality or soctety, and a secret society, to do these 
things dy rule, under the obligation of promise, and in an 
organization blessed and approved by the authorities of the 
Church. Such a sodality mzght of course have been laudably 
organized. I only maintain that there is, in fact, no evidence 
for saying it was organized; but that, on the contrary, strong 
reasons may be alleged for believing that nothing of the sort 
ever existed. 

Mr. Simpson first ventilated his view of the matter in Zhe 
Rambler for May, 1859, under the title of Religious Associations 
of the Sixteenth Century. Here he develops his meaning at 
some length, and quotes in full most of the authorities on whom 
he relies. In his L2fe of Campion he condenses this account into 
two or three pages, adding a few caustic remarks upon religious 
policy, which are indicative of the downward tendency of his 
mind at that time. In both he introduces his subject by an 
allusion to other religious associations, Puritan as well as 
Catholic, which may have preceded the years 1580, 1581. 
Though his statements-on this topic need much discussion and 
restriction before they can be accepted, there is no need to essay 
this here, as Mr. Simpson does not pretend that any of the 
machinery of the early “combinations” was adopted by his 
so-called “sodality.” His account begins by the definite 
statement that “ Mr. George Gilbert founded and was the soul 
of the young men’s club,” and in Zhe Rambler he seems to 
clinch the matter by quoting the following words, as if they 
were the zpstssima verba of Gilbert’s early biographer, Father 
Mathias Tanner, S.J. :' 


He was the founder of the confraternity of young men. 


If so early a writer as Father Tanner had made such a 
statement, we should have good reason to look narrowly into 
the matter; but, in point of fact,we have here an example 
of the loose way in which Simpson, when suffering under pre- 
possession, used his authorities. What Father Tanner does 
Say is: 

1 The Rambler, p. 20, quoting M. Tanner, Soc. Jesu, Apostolorum Imitatrix, 1694, 
p. 181. 
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When he had enkindled this zeal [7.¢., zeal to assist the missionaries] 
in many young gentlemen of his standing, he desired to make his home 
a refuge for all, &c.1 

These words give no support to the idea of a club or 
sodality. Our author has simply read his own mind into 
Tanner’s words irrespective of their meaning ! 

Simpson then goes on to expatiate on the need of inter- 
mediaries, in order to ensure the safety of the priests when 
travelling and when dealing with Protestants, and concludes: 
“ All this required an extensive organization among the Catholic 
gentry.” Doubtless much co-operation was necessary ; and so 
long as Mr. Simpson states his opinions as abstract conclusions, 
no one will quarrel with him for doing so. But then he proceeds, 
speaking no longer of his own conclusions, but as if he were 
setting down well ascertained facts. 


The members of the association bound themselves to perform the 
two functions of preparing Protestants and conducting priests, and 
besides to procure alms for the common fund, out of which the priests 
were supplied. Their promise entailed upon them great sacrifices ; 
they determined ‘to imitate the lives of the apostles, and devote 
themselves wholly to the salvation of souls and conversion of heretics.” 
They promised ‘to content themselves with food and clothing and the 
bare necessaries of their state, and to bestow all the rest for the good 
of the Catholic cause.” Their association was solemnly blessed by 
Gregory XIII. April 14, 1580... .? 

The association, as we may imagine, consisted “of young gentlemen 
of great zeal and forwardness in religion ;” men of birth and property, 
without wives or office, and thus free to devote themselves to the cause. 
They entered on their dangerous and difficult path with “ extraordinary 
joy and alacrity, every man offering himself, his person, his ability, his 
friends, and whatever God had lent him besides.” Gilbert was the 
first; the others were, Henry Vaux, Brooks; . . . [thirty-three names 
in all]. It will be seen by the above list that the young men not only 


1 ** Ad quod studium cum paris nobilitatis juvenes complures ipse inflammasset, 
domum suam, etc. voluit esse hospitium,” etc. (/ézd. p. 181.) 

2 Simpson then culls various hard names bestowed by Walsingham’s spies on 
Gilbert and his friends, e.g., that they were styled ‘‘ subseminaries,” ‘‘ conductors,” and 
‘* comforters of priests,” and that Watson, whom he styles ‘‘ the venomous appellant 
priest,” called them ‘‘lay brothers.” I cannot see that all this proves anything 
either way, and so let it pass. In point of fact, however, information drawn from 


’ 


spies, is as a rule most untrustworthy. 

8 Simpson’s list in brief is: G. Gilbert, H. Vaux, — Brooks, C. Arundel, 
C. Basset, E. and F. Throckmorton, W. Brooksby, R. Griffin, W. Griffin, A. Creswell, 
E. Fitton, S. Brinkley, G. and H. Pierrepoint, N. Roscarrock, A. Babington, 
C. Tichbourne, C. Tilney, E. Abington, T. Salisbury, J. Bellamy, W. Tresham, 
T. Fitzherbert, J. Stonor, J. Hall, R. Stanihurst, G. Fuljambe (Lord Oxford, 
Lord H. Howard, — Southwell, Lord Paget, T. Pounde). 
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belonged to the chief Catholic families of the land, but that the Society 
also furnished the principals of many of the real or pretended plots of 
the last twenty years of Elizabeth and the first few years of James I. 
So difficult must it ever be to keep a secret organization long faithful to 
a purely religious and ecclesiastical purpose.! 


These statements are made with so much assurance, and, 
except for the sting in the tail, they seem to most readers so 
natural, that they have been accepted without question by a 
number of subsequent writers,” Catholic as well as Protestant. 
The Catholics, knowing of Simpson’s prejudices, have paid little 
attention to his remark about the plotters, but non-Catholic 
writers have fastened on it as the point of chief importance, and 
call Simpson’s Association “the Catholic Secret Society.” * 

When, however, we look into the original records we find 
that they afford no support at all to the statements about 
organization on which Mr. Simpson insists so strongly. Let 
us begin with the most precise and categorical of his statements 
—that “the association was solemnly blessed by Gregory XIIL., 
April 14, 1580.” 

It is true that the Pope did on that day give his blessing 
to certain pious Englishmen. 

Their petition ran: 


[Most Holy Father] Since certain persons in England, both priests 
and others, imitating the life of the Apostles, have resolved to devote 
themselves solely to the salvation of souls, and the conversion of 
heretics, and in order that they may do this the better, have 
determined to be content with the food and clothing, and other things 
necessary to their state of life, devoting what remains over of their 
goods to the common support of Catholics, and procuring alms for 
this common fund, not only by themselves, but also by others ; and 
in other ways to promote the conversion of England. May it please 
your Holiness to approve of and to bless the pious zeal of these persons, 
and to grant to all who exercise themselves in this work, and have 
given their names to do this according to their ability, whether they be 


1 Life of Campion, pp. 157, 158; cf. The Rambler, May, 1859, pp. 25—30. 

2 Foley, Records S./. iii. pp. 627—661 ; J. Gillow, Dictionary, ii. p. 462. Father 
Thomas Wright, in the Ushaw Magazine for December, 1904, has shown with much force 
that, but for their lay-helpers, the great missionaries of 1581 ‘‘ would have come to 
naught, or at best would have met with comparatively little success.” Whether these 
lay-helpers were united in a sodality, or worked spontaneously, as the need arose, is 
not a point essential to his thesis ; but I am sure that he will allow me to ask him to 
reconsider the value of some of the quotations which he has made from Simpson in 
this matter. 

3 E.g., Dictionary of National Biography, ii. p. 308. 
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in prison or out of prison, a Plenary Indulgence four times in the year... 
on the feasts of St. George, St. Gregory, St. Augustine, and St. Thomas 
of Canterbury. . . . The Holy Father granted these . . . favours on 
the 14th day of April, 1580. 


When we remember that this document is supposed to show 
what the nature and constitution was of the alleged congre- 
gation, and that there is in fact no other evidence at all on this 
point, we at once see how inadequate it is for the end proposed. 
Here is nothing at all about “binding oneself to perform the 
two functions of preparing Protestants and conducting priests.” 
Nothing about the petitioners being “conductors,” “ inter- 
mediaries,” “protectors.” Nothing in fact about any “promise,” 
or any “young men’s club,” or any “ sodality,” or “ association.” 
No allusion to any “extensive organization among the Catholic 
gentry.” 

But if all these features are struck out from Mr. Simpson’s 
alleged Society, its very razson d’étre, its objects, its constitution 
—are all gone. And go they must, for they cannot be sub- 
stantiated 

We now turn to Simpson’s second paragraph, in which he 
presents us with a list of the actual members of his “ Young 
Men’s Club.” When, however, we refer back to Father Persons’ 
manuscript Lzfe of Campion,' whence the names are copied, 
we fail to find a single word about any club or sodality what- 
ever! Yet, if it had existed, Persons would surely have dwelt 
upon it with pride, and so too would Bombino, More, Bartoli, 
and the various biographers and historians, who have searched 
these materials so often in quest of what they would consider 
“edifying.” Yet, whilst Simpson’s sole claim to credit consists 
in not going beyond his authorities, the fact remains that no 
writer previous to himself ever mentions this sodality. 

No more do contemporary correspondents. _ Father Persons, 
for instance, wrote to Pope Gregory XIII, on the 14th of 
June, 1581, in commendation of Mr. George Gilbert, then 
forced by stress of persecution to retire to Rome. Now, if 
Simpson’s “sodality” had really existed, if it had been solemnly 
blessed by the very Pope addressed, it would have been in- 
credible that Persons, while saying so much in praise of the 
so-called “founder” of the sodality, should have omitted all 
allusion to what would have been his most permanent and 
important work. There is, however, not only no word about 
1 Stonyhurst MSS. Collectanea P. cap. 15. 
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it, but Persons distinctly says that when he and Campion 
arrived in England, “while others were in fear and doubt, he 
alone (so/us) took us in, comforted us,” &c.1. How can all this 
be reconciled with a guild of “conductors” organized six 
months before the Fathers landed? 

Similar evidence of the strongest kind may be deduced from 
the long eulogy on Gilbert, written by Father Alphonsus 
Agazzari immediately after his death,? and from a long paper 
drawn up by Gilbert on “ The Method followed by FF. Persons 
and Campion in converting souls,’ &c. In neither can we 
conceive any possibility of a sodality having been forgotten 
or passed over, had one existed. But in neither of them is it 
mentioned. 

As for the names themselves, they agree (except for one or 
two unimportant differences) with Father Persons’ list of the 
Company of Diverse Catholics, who gathered round Father 
Campion during his missions. Mr. Simpson must have been 
completely engrossed by his theory before he could, while 
professing to rely on Persons, substitute for “a company of 
diverse Catholics,” the words “a secret organization ;” and it 
can only have been in the fit of prepossession that he went on 
to describe this organization as having “ furnished the principals 
of many of the real or pretended plots of the last twenty years 
of Elizabeth’s reign, and the first few years of James I.” In 
point of fact there is not one of his names which figures in the 
plots of James I.; nor in his Ramdler article, where he slightly 
expands these statements, does he attempt to prove this part 
of his assertion. He there dwells upon the Babington Plot, 
and upon that of Francis Throckmorton, some participants in 
which do figure in Father Persons’ list. But whatever verdict 
may be pronounced on either of these conspirators, it is surely 
foolish to connect their endeavours with an organization which 
never existed, and more foolish still to descant on “the difficulty 
there must ever be to keep a secret organization long faithful 
to a purely religious and ecclesiastical purpose,” when in truth 
the “secret organization” itself is but a mare’s nest. What 
subtle influence it was that led our author into his error, I will 
not pretend to conjecture. But whatever weakness it was that 
led him to attribute to the action of the Popes strange and far- 
reaching political results, for which they were evidently not 


1 Printed in full in Simpson, p. 207. 
2 Foley, Records S./. iii. pp. 687—701. 
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responsible, that same foible may be enough to account for 
his ascribing to the humble endeavours of lesser Catholics a 
quasi-political importance, not justified by the facts of the case. 

What then are the real facts of the case which has been 
under discussion? Laying aside Mr. Simpson’s extreme con- 
clusions, it appears that certain “ priests and others” wished to 
follow “an apostolic rule of life”—that is to say, to embrace 
poverty, and devote themselves and all their belongings to the 
propagation of the Gospel. The names of these zealous persons 
were to be enrolled (this is the nearest approach to the bond of 
a sodality which is mentioned), and Indulgences were granted 
to them four times in the year. We may presume that Blessed 
Ralph Sherwin and Blessed Luke Kirby, priests who were subse- 
quently martyred, were among the persons intended. They were 
actually present in Rome, if not before the Pope, on the April day 
in question, and we know from their Zzves, that they had taken 
that very unusual resolution about the apostolic life, which is 
specified in the grant of Indulgences. As to Mr. George Gilbert, 
we see from his Zzfe that he cannot have been the “ founder” of 
the confraternity (or whatever we like to call it), for we read that 
when Persons and Campion came to England in July, they 
found him on the point of contracting marriage with a wealthy 
heiress! He threw up the match, indeed, as soon as the 
vocation to the apostolic life presented itself to him, and then 
performed heroically all the good deeds that were specified in 
the grant of Indulgences,and even more. We can hardly doubt 
that he was eventually amongst those enrolled. But, speaking 
as restrainedly as one must do about negatives, there does not 
seem to be any one else of whom one can say confidently that he 
was surely one of the winners of these Indulgences. We have 
heard a string of names of good Catholics who performed some 
of the good works required. Many of them doubtless did in 
their line as much as Gilbert did in his, but which those persons 
were we cannot say. It is enough to know that there were then 
many zealous souls co-operating for the highest ends. 

J. H. POLLEN. 


1 Foley, Records S./. iii. p. 662. Gilbert’s account of the Method of Fathers 
Persons and Campion is still unprinted. There is an abbreviation of it at Stonyhurst, 
Collectanea P. ff. 330—337, but I have a complete copy from Romana, Historica, 
Coll, Anglorum, f. 67, in Archives S.J. 
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THE charming rural parish of Lapworth, in Warwickshire—in 
that part of the county still called “leafy Warwickshire,” which 
most recalls the days of Arden—finds its sole link with the 
major incidents of the history of England in the fact that it was 
the residence of one of the leading spirits in that extraordinary 
conspiracy which still vexes the minds of historians, the Gun- 
powder Plot. Warwickshire is a county singularly rich in 
moated enclosures, with or without remains of buildings within 
the circuit. Bushwood Hall, now dwindled down to a farm, 
is surrounded by a fine moat; the house still retains some 
fragments of the edifice of Catesby’s time, and great pieces of 
masonry in what is now the garden show what the extent of 
the building must have been at the time when it was the 
residence of that fiery spirit. Lapworth, however, contained 
and contains another historical treasure, unknown for years, 
until the right man came forward to unearth it, in the shape 
of a remarkable group of deeds and records in its parish chest. 
Other parishes may have similar treasures, many have lost 
them, often by culpable neglect on the part of their custodians, 
but to few parishes, unfortunately, is it given to possess a 
churchwarden of the learning, perseverance and literary skill 
of the late Robert Hudson, whose volume—a posthumous work 
—on the records of his parish has lately been given to the 
public.! 

From these records I propose to extract certain points of 
interest to all historians and to Catholic historians in particular. 

The first thing that one turns to in a book like this is the 
list of the names of those who have figured in its records, and 
amongst them one naturally first looks for the Catesbys, whose 
names are to be found in some of the deeds connected with 
land and, but scantily, in the parish registers. This is easily 

1 Memorials of a Warwickshire Parish. By Robert Hudson. London: Methuen 
and Co. 1904. 
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accounted for, however, when one remembers that parish 
registers were only established by decree of Henry VIII. in 
1538, that those of Lapworth commence in 1561, and that the 
Catesbys, being Catholics, would not be brought to the parish 
church for baptism. However, there is one curious entry under 
date 1577. “Mr. Richard Catesbie was baptized the one and 
twenty day of Julye in the yere aforesaid.” It seems strange 
to describe a babe as “Mr.,” but this was not uncommonly 
done to distinguish the sons of the gentry from those of the 
peasantry. But what is more remarkable is the fact that the 
names of the parents are not given as they almost invariably 
were. It appears probable that this Catesby was an adult at 
the time of his baptism, though why it should have been 
delayed to that date, or why it should have been performed 
in a Protestant church—unless some form of recantation is 
connoted by the word “baptized”— is very difficult to conjecture. 
Another famous name in the parish is that of Slye. It first 
appears in the records in 1388; a Nicholas of that name was 
churchwarden in 1480, and another Nicholas, in the time of 
the Commonwealth, gave the chalice which is still used in the 
church. Of the will of one of the most important members of 
the family I shall have something to say presently. The 
name of Slye and the proximity of Lapworth to Stratford-on- 
Avon, irresistibly causes one to think of Christophero Sly, and 
to wonder whether his creator borrowed that name from one of 
his Lapworth neighbours. Be that as it may, there were plenty 
of Shakespeares in Lapworth, some of them possibly relatives 
of the poet, and with the same delightful uncertainty as to how 
to spell their name, which seems to have existed in the case of 
the greatest of the family. 

Entries of this name commence at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century and continue to occur frequently for more 
than a century, during which period at least ten different ways 
of spelling the name are used. “1617. Johannes Shackspur et 
Maria Lucett matrimonio copulat: fuerunt Decimo sexto 
Februarij.” Curiously enough the next entry is that of the 
baptism of “ Jocosa filia Edmond: Sley.” Other methods of 
spelling the name are Shakspeare, Shakspere, Shackespeare, 
Saxpor, Saxspor (“1647. Salathiel the sone of John Saxspor 
of Tanworth was baptised the 7 day of November”) and 
Shaxpeare. Another name associated with that of Shakespeare 
is Quiney or Queiney, which is frequently met with in the 
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Lapworth registers during the first half of the seventeenth 
century. Richard Jago or lago,a minor poet, whose “Edge- 
Hill” received some commendation from Samuel Johnson, 
appears to have been curate here before he became Vicar of 
Snitterfield near by, and the record of the baptism of his son, 
Richard Fancourt, appears in the register under the date 1744. 
Samuel Johnson’s parents, by the way, were married in 
Packwood church, in the next parish to Lapworth, for some 
wholly unknown reason, since neither of them had any kind of 
connection with that place, most isolated now, and at that time 
doubtless as remote a spot as could well be found in the 
Midlands. Perhaps, thinks Mr. Hudson, it was a runaway 
match. 

Many are the points suggested by the names in the registers. 
The ups and downs of families and the migrations of classes 
find their record in the parish chronicle. In some counties— 
Dorset, for example—the country folk of the present day are in 
many cases the scions of the noble families of past ages, whilst 
the present nobility are of comparatively mushroom growth. 
And many of the former have lost not only the lands which 
once were theirs, but also the true names to which they are 
entitled, like the Priddles, for example, who are the descendants 
of the fine old Normam family of Paridelle and the Troublefields, 
descendants of Sir Pagan de Turberville, one of the principal 
supporters of William the Conqueror. The records of Lapworth 
tell a different tale, for they show that, whilst there is not now 
in the parish a single landowner whose record therein goes back 
for a hundred years, there are several labouring families, with 
uncommon names, which have appeared “ steadily and without 
intermission in the parish register for well-nigh the whole time 
of its existence.” 

If their owners are now no more to be found, the names of 
some of these old-time occupants of the land still linger on in 
field and other local names. There have been no Stikemons in 
Lapworth for five hundred years, but there is still a “ Stickman’s 
Meadow” and a “ Stickman’s Close” amongst the field names, 
and another field, “the Brockshire,’” commemorates the family 
of de Brocsawe, which was in the village up to 1349, at which 
date John de Brocsawe left land to the parish. Here the amount 
of corruption in the names is but slight, unnoticeable, in fact, in 
comparison with what has occurred in other instances here and 
elsewhere. Mr. Round has often called attention to the pitfalls 
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which await those who pretend to explain local etymologies 
without due consideration of ancient records. The classical 
example is that of the error into which the late Mr. Grant 
Allen—a headlong and rash writer in all subjects but fiction— 
was so unfortunate as to fall. In his book on Anglo-Saxon 
Britain, Mr. Allen claims, first, that Wormingford, in Essex, was 
the habitation of a tribe of Saxon Wormings. Well, he had 
the authority of Mr. Kemble at least for that statement, but he 
goes far beyond Kemble when he declares that these Wormings 
were sons of the Worm, and gives this as one of the place-names 
leading to “ the almost irresistible inference that at some earlier 
period the Anglo-Saxons had been totemists.” Now Worming- 
ford is a corruption of “ Withermundeford,” as it is called in 
charters, the “ Widemondeforts ” of Domesday, and has therefore 
nothing at all to do with Worms of any kind. There seems a 
lot of ground to traverse between the two names, but that it 
was traversed there can be no sort of doubt. 

There are many instances of this kind. Who would have 
supposed that the Worcestershire Harvington was originally 
known as Hereford, and that it came to its present form, first 
by the addition of tun to its name, perhaps to distinguish it 
from Hereford port, our modern Hereford, and afterwards 
through the Herferthun of Domesday? There are some 
instances of this kind in Lapworth. To the early part of the 
thirteenth century belongs a deed conveying from Luke Sorel 
to William le Oisleur “that land which is called Vlelega.” It 
is described in a later deed as croftum sive grovum, and part of 
the rent which had to be paid for it was—between Michaelmas 
and Christmas—guatuor widecocs, or four wood-cocks. Now the 
“V” in the word above is of course really a capital “ U.” 
Hence the name was probably pronounced “ Uleleya.” In later 
deeds it becomes Frenchified into “ Lullayes.” Thence it came 
to be called “ Ulley” and “ Ullies,” and “ Hullis,” or “ Hullies,” 
until in the most recent Charity schedule it appears as “ Hollys.” 
Mr. Hudson believed that in process of time this would become 
“ The Hollies,” a most probable conjecture. Instances like these 
show the difficult task which awaits those who try to solve the 
mystery of the names which are attached to every ancient field 
in England, and how the obvious explanation may be hopelessly 
inaccurate, and perhaps the most far-fetched etymological 
explanation may really hit the mark. Another example may 
be presented before I leave this part of the subject. At the end 
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of the fourteenth century, there was a Chaplain of Lapworth— 
attached of course to the parish church, but not its Rector— 
named William Hykones. He and two others granted a lease 
for three lives, as was then and for many years afterwards the 
custom, of certain land, at an annual rental of 7s. 6d. This land 
was called “Collerudynges,” though what that term may mean, 
unless, as Mr. Hudson thought, it describes the position of the 
land on a slope of rising ground, it is not easy to say. At any 
rate that is the first name by which it was known, though a 
little later—by an easily understood mis-spelling—it appears as 
“Colerndinges.” By the time Elizabeth came to the throne the 
name had got itself altered into “Cold Ruding.” Still later it 
becomes “ Cold redding,” and is divided into two parts, “ Little” 
and ‘ Great.” 

In the latest list of Charity properties it appears as “ Little 
Cold Ridding ” and “ Big Cold Ridding,” but at the present day 
the fields are known as “ Little Redding” and “ Big Redding,” 
having lost the first part of their name altogether, and with it 
all possibility of arriving at a correct explanation of the 
etymology or history of the title, apart from the help afforded 
by ancient documents. 

It is now, however, time to pass away from these con- 
siderations, provoked’ by names met with in the deeds and 
in the register, and to turn our attention to the light throwr 
on English history, and particularly upon that part of it which 
deals with the change of religion, by the documents contained 
in the Lapworth parish chest. 

And, first, of the period of the “ Black Death,” which had 
such far-reaching results not only on the social history of the 
country, but perhaps even still more on the religious catastrophe 
of a later date. The year 1349 was the great year of this Plague, 
though there had been some of it in the preceding year and 
more of it in the next, and indeed one might truly add for 
very many subsequent years. However, in England the great 
mortality came to an end by Michaelmas, 1349. How great 
that mortality was amongst certain classes, may be gauged 
by the fact that eight hundred priests died in the diocese of 
Norwich alone. Well might Geoffrey le Baker, clerk of the 
Abbey of Oseney, near Oxford, write in his “Chronicle”: “Of 
this disease, few of the first rank died, but of the common 
people an incalculable number, and of the clergy and cleric 
class a multitude known to God only.” Now about this time 
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there was a chaplain at Lapworth of the name of John in 
the Lone, “Dns. Johannes in the Lone, capellanus de Lappe- 
worth,” as he is styled in the deeds. He was one of a family 
which had been settled in the parish for more than a century 
prior to his birth, presumably deriving its name from the fact 
that its home was in some lane, “lone” being the old spelling 
of that word. Now of the twenty-third year of the reign 
of Edward III. (1349), there are more than a dozen deeds 
still preserved in the parish chest, to all of which “John in 
the Lone, chaplain,” is a party. Several of these were actually 
executed on the same day, and in more than one instance 
property is conveyed directly to the chaplain without any 
trusts for which it was to be held. Nothing can give one a 
more vivid idea of the state of panic which must have existed 
at that terrible time. The ordinarily slow and leisurely pro- 
cesses of conveyance are thrown aside, the carefully expressed 
trusts, so common in these documents, are omitted. The one 
idea seems to be that the property must be placed in the hands 
of one who could be trusted, if he survived, to deal fairly with 
lands and other hereditaments. John of the Lone must have 
been a true father of his flock and possessed their complete 
confidence. The confidence was well placed, for after the 
worst of the flood had subsided, we find John of the Lone 
reconveying the whole or parts of these properties to the 
widows and children of the dead, or to the owners themselves 
who had unexpectedly weathered the storm. Like so many 
of his brother priests, John of the Lone died, as far as can be 
made out, of the Black Death, but towards the end of the 
worst epoch of the epidemic. Up to the period of that fatal 
scourge the names of his father, his mother, and his three 
brothers, Robert, William, and Richard, appear from time to 
time in deeds, but after 1349, the name of “in the Lone” no 
more figures in the parish records. The inference that the 
family was simply wiped out by that epidemic is irresistible. 
The Rector of Lapworth, Ivo Pipard, belonged to an old 
family of the district, one of whom, in the time of Edward I, 
had left money for altar candles and lamps. Ivo Pipard 
died, like his chaplain, in 1349, and probably of the same 
disease. 

Mr. Hudson shows that in this remote parish, 1349 is a 
distinct line of demarcation between the old and the new, that 
families which had been for years in the parish were no more 
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recorded amongst its inhabitants, that surnames of other 
families appear with new Christian names, showing that the 
property had passed to children or other relatives, and that 
lands, in other cases, had passed into different hands. More 
eloquent testimony could hardly be afforded of the uprooting 
of landmarks which took place at this terrible time. 

The period of the Black Death is not the only epoch in 
English history on which light is thrown by the facts collected 
by Mr. Hudson. Abbot Gasquet, in his Eve of the Reformation, 
has done much to show us what were the feelings of the people 
at that time with regard to their Church and their churches. 
He has shown how solicitous were those who drew up wills 
that the welfare of their souls should not be forgotten after 
they had passed from their mortal bodies, and how anxious 
they were that the material fabrics and the services of the local 
church should benefit by the wealth which they could not take 
with them. There are several instances of this amongst the 
Lapworth papers, and amongst them is an extremely interest- 
ing will, rendered doubly interesting by its close propinquity 
to the date of the depredations whicl deprived the churches 
of England of so much of their wealth. It was in fact drawn 
up some ten or twelve years before the confiscation of the 
moneys which he had left actually took place. 

The will commences, “In Daye nomyne,” a phrase which 
might cause some little confusion to those unaccustomed to 
such documents if they were not informed that the second word 
should be pronounced as a dissyllable, and then becomes a 
phonetic reproduction of the word Dez as then pronounced 
and now pronounced by Catholic tongues. It proceeds to 
relate the testamentary dispositions of Roger Slye, a member 
of a family long established in the village. This Roger was 
a member of the very celebrated Guild of St. Anne at Knowle, 
a neighbouring village, a fact possibly in part due to the absence 
of any local Guild in his own parish of Lapworth. At any 
rate, under date 1506 in the roll “of that Guild are to be found 
the following entries : 


Rogerus Sly et Margareta uxor ejus de Lapworthe. 
D’ns Thomas Sly Capellanus Cantarie de Lapworthe. 


The chaplain of Lapworth was doubtless a relative of the 
Roger with whose will we are concerned. Amongst the legacies 
which Roger Slye left were, first, a parcel of land, in residuary 
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legacy, which, failing certain persons is to be sold “ & y® mone 
thereof to goe to y® fynding of a pryst to syng at Saynt Caterynes 
awter in Lapeworthe Cherche to pray for y® sowles of Nycholas 
Slye Ellyne Rogere Margaret hys wyfe & Ollyvere.” Then, 
secondly, certain properties are, without reservation, to be held 
for the provision of a taper of five pounds weight of wax, to be 
burnt before “owere lady at y® West ende of y® cherche of 
Lapworthe.” Of this bequest he speaks again in another part 
of his will, insisting that “owere ladyes tapar be kepyd & 
mayntened for wythe v! of wexe for evarmore.” Poor man, his 
pious wishes were not fulfilled for long. The money which he 
had provided for this purpose was swept into the coffers of 
Henry VIII., and the figure of our Lady probably disappeared 
not long afterwards. Nothing now remains to mark its position 
except certain projecting stones which may have formed the 
supports for the figure and its canopy. I think it must be of 
this image of our Lady of which the abbreviator of Dugdale 
(1817) quotes a statement in its calumnious character and in its 
general disregard of truth and probability quite in accordance 
with the taste of the time. “There is a hole in the wall just 
over the niche, wherein the image of our Lady stood, whereby 
a man might unobserved, by strings, play tricks with the image ; 
it seems to have been made for this purpose, for there is no 
other reason to be given for it.” Such was the convincing logic 
of the early Protestant controversialist. We may congratulate 
ourselves upon having fallen upon more scientific days. Roger 
Slye also left money for an obit (or “urbbete” as he calls it) 
once a year, also for the rood-light, for a dole to be distributed 
on Good Friday, and for the keeping in repair of the path 
between his house and the church. Mr. Hudson thinks that the 
two latter bequests were probably preserved, though he admits 
that it is impossible to identify the portions of present parish 
land charged with them. But all the other gifts were swept 
away, and with them went the endowment for the chantry priest 
or chaplain, a post once held, as we have seen, by Sir John in 
the Lone. The chantry chapel of Lapworth still exists, and is 
quite the most interesting feature of the church. It stands 
upon an archway at the west end of the main building and, 
small though it is, has two separate staircases of stone leading 
up into it. Competent modern archzologists have come to the 
conclusion that, apart from its prime office as a chantry chapel, 
it was also used as a place for the exposition of relics, and that 
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‘the two staircases were intended to permit of a steady stream 
of worshippers passing through the small chamber without 
cessation and without jostling. However this may be, the 
chantry in question was founded and endowed in 1374, by 
Richard de Montfort, an illegitimate son of Peter de Montfort, 
the owner of the neighbouring castle of Beaudesert. The 
yearly value of the lands attached to it was (37 Henry VIIL) 
£5 3s. 9d. and Mr. Hudson considers that they probably 
amounted to two hundred acres. ‘We have no such lands 
now,” he adds, “so doubtless they were confiscated under 
Henry VIII. as being devoted to superstitious purposes.” It 
was a valuable chantry, for the value of the living itself—apart 
from the chantry—was (26 Henry VIII.) only £9 9s. 7d. 

There is no record in the Lapworth papers of the dis- 
appearance of all the emblems of the old religion. If there had 
been, it might probably have been phrased in the words used in 
the MS. annals of the neighbouring city of Coventry (1560). 
“This year Mass was put down, all images and Popish reliques 
beaten down and burnt in open streets.” The Lapworth papers, 
however, contain evidence of the careful way in which Elizabeth 
raked the ground which had been previously harvested by her 
father, lest perchance any trifles should have escaped the notice 
of his commissioners. The articles submitted to the parish 
authorities in regard to “concealed lands,” that is, lands which 
had formerly belonged to a monastery or other religious corpora- 
tion which had been dissolved by the Act passed in the twenty- 
seventh year of the reign of King Henry VIII. or of Acts 
subsequent, and had not been delivered over to the Crown, were 
of the most searching and minute character, and those who read 
them will feel little wonder that so few relics of our ancestors’ 
generosity remain to tell the tale of their devotion to the Church 
of God. 

After the great thieves the lesser, and after these the smaller 
snappers-up of unconsidered trifles. Where monarchs did not 
disdain to thieve smaller robbers came in and made their hauls, 
without even the sanction afforded by Acts of Parliament. 
Thus, visitors to the magnificent Coventry churches can scarcely 
fail to notice that though there are plenty of matrices for brasses, 
the brasses themselves are, almost without exception, wanting. 
The explanation of this is to be found in a statement made by 
Sir John Harington (1608) in his Brief View of the Church of 
England. He there relates that: 
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The Pavement of Coventry Church [he is alluding to St. Michael’s]} 
is almost all tombstoness, and some very ancient; but there came a 
zealous fellow, with a counterfeit commission, that for avoyding of 
superstition hath not left a peny-worth, nor one peny-bredth of brasse 
upon the Tombs, of all the inscriptions, which had been many and 
costly. 

In 1615 the parish of Lapworth was stirred in its depths by 
the depredations of one William Askew, a feoffee of the day, 
who appears to have thought that he might as well lay his 
hands upon a few things which had been left untouched by 
others. Seven sheets of complaints of his depredations are 
still extant, and there is evidence that three others have been 
lost. It is alleged that he took to himself, not only parish 
cows and trees which grew on church land, but actually altered 
the lines of hedges, so that he might increase the size of his 
own fields at the expense of those belonging to the parish. 
But the most daring and, in a way, unpardonable, theft, was 
that of the churchyard cross. Dr. Thomas, an early writer, 
says of this: ‘“‘ There was a very fair Cross in this churchyard 
built of stone with arches, wherein twelve men might have stood 
dry, and was a very convenient cross for a preacher.” It was 
obviously, therefore, a cross of rather unusual dimension for a 
country churchyard, and one of the many contrived for the 
purpose of open-air preaching. Doubtless, on many occasions 
the people of the village had clustered around it to listen to the 
sermon of some wandering friar. One of the complaints made 
against Askew was that he “did carry away out of the church- 
yard all the stones of” this cross, which is then described in the 
words quoted from Thomas, “wich stenes William Askewe did 
groundsill his house with.” 

There is no information at present available as to the result 
of this complaint. Whether William Askew was made to 
disgorge his ill-gotten gains we do not know. Certain it is 
that the churchyard cross was never re-erected. The interest 
of the articles which were laid before the Commissioners, how- 
ever, remains, for they give an actual statement of what took 
place in Lapworth and permit us to understand the way in 
which many charitable gifts and objects of devotion disappeared 
which even royal depredators had spared. 


BERTRAM C. A. WINDLE. 
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The A fpotheosts of Tom Moore. 


THE inclusion of Thomas Moore in the English Men of Letters 
Series, following hard upon his admittance into the Golden 
Treasury Series, may be regarded as marking the culmination 
of his literary recognition. If tardy, it is not an undeserved 
honour, for Moore was no idle singer of idle songs. The Irish 
Melodies, which have secured his fame, are the expression of his 
amor patri@,none the less ardent for being veiled in sentiment 
and allegory. 


Proudly, my own island harp, I unbound thee, 
And gave all thy chords to light, freedom, and song. 


With the Italian poet, he might have added : 


Fortunati, si quid mea carmina possunt. 


To plead the cause of his country in a way that would ensure 
a hearing was his aim when by the previous exercise of his 
gifts he had established a claim to be heard. 

“Moore,” said Byron, “has a peculiarity of talent, or rather 
talents—poetry, music, voice—all his own; and an expression 
in each which never was nor will be possessed by another. In 
society he is gentlemanly, gentle, and altogether more pleasing 
than any individual with whom I am acquainted.” 

That his muse should have wantoned in a merry mood at 
the outset was perhaps but natural. There is no way so certain 
of attracting the attention of people as by shocking them, and 
when Jeffrey came down with a heavy hand upon the young 
Catullus, he did him an undoubted service. That thereafter he 
doffed the vine leaves and eschewed erotics is infinitely to his 
credit, and “ Anacreon Moore” and “ Thomas Little” became 
transformed into the social satirist and political perszfleur, whose 
blade, though now long laid by, still shows bright in places. 
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“All men have their price,” Sir Robert Walpole used to 
maintain, and Moore tells us that they are— 


_Loud and upright till their price be known. 
Adding that 


As bees, on flowers alighting, cease their hum— 
So, settling upon places, Whigs grow dumb. 


Unsuccessful authors, of whom there are always a few, are 
assured that 


Though statesmen may glory in being unbought 
In an author I think that it’s rather a fault. 


And his advice to such is— 


Supposing you have nothing original in you— 
Write parodies, sir, and much fame it will win you. 


Or 
In case nothing else in this world you can do 
The deuce is in’t, sir, if you cannot review / 


As the point of view (geographical or mental) counts for 
much, it is pleasant to be reminded that different people view 
things differently. 

And here some head beneath a mitre swells, 

Which there had tingled to a cap and bells. 
While 

Habit so mars them, that the Russian swain 

Will sigh for train-oil while he sips champagne. 


The desire for historic truth suggested in the following 
lines, reminds us again of bluff Sir Robert’s protest, “ Anything 
but history, for history must be false.” 


If, giddy with the world’s bewildering maze, 
Hopeless of finding, through its weedy ways, 
One flower of truth, the busy crowd we shun, 
And to the shades of tranquil learning run, 

How many a doubt pursues, how oft we sigh, 
When histories charm, to think that histories lie. 


Byron awoke one morning and found himself famous. The 
rocket-like celerity with which Moore shot into popularity 
might have undone a man of less mercurial temperament, but 
the Irishman bore himself well, and industriously reaped the 
harvest, making friends and guineas; but while he never lost 
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the former, he was prodigal of the latter, so prodigal indeed, 
that a good deal of his time was occupied with hack work, 
the modern means to the same end for which Homer sang in 
the streets and Plautus turned a mill. Often this work was of 
a kind for which he was not well qualified, reviewing for the 
Edinburgh, for instance, and compiling a “ History of Ireland” 
for Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 

Of his best work in prose, the Lzfe of Byron, it is superfluous 
to speak. We must all read it, even though it may not satisfy 
us. The Lzfe of Sheridan, now superseded, was good of its 
kind, and so is the Lzfe of Lord Edward FitzGerald, which 
still gives pleasure to those who read it, both on account of 
its inherent interest as biography, and the skilful and sym- 
pathetic manner in which matters that were almost contem- 
porary politics, when Moore wrote, are treated. It required 
no little courage for Moore to write upon this subject at such 
a time, and he calmed the fears of his friend Lord John 
Russell, who entreated him not to publish the book, by assuring 
him that the events recorded had become historical. 

Dulce et decorum est pro patrié mori. FitzGerald’s fate, 
and the tragedy of Robert Emmet, who was Moore’s friend 
and companion while at Trinity College, might have kindled 
into flame any revolutionary spark that sthouldered in the 
poet’s breast ; but while there is no evidence that on a battlefield 
Moore would have imitated NHorace’s example at Philippi, 
there are, happily, more ways of serving one’s country, and 
proving one’s love for her, than by dying. What Moore did 
was to set Ireland to music, and so sweetly has he chimed his 
silvery couplets that they rise to the memory at the mere 
mention of their subject. 

What can be finer, for pathos and restraint, than “Oh! 
breathe not his name,” and “ She is far from the land”? Lyrics 
like these keep green sad memories, and are more enduring 
than monuments of marble. In them we have the true Moore 
who wrote from his heart, and that is why they evoke a 
response in the hearts of those who hear them to-day. Moore’s 
best verse does not need the printed page to keep it alive in 
Ireland. 

It was playfully said of his Persian lays that they were sung 
in the streets of Ispahan. The jest about Lallah Rookh is 
the truth of the Irish Melodies, for they are sung and played 
in the humblest hamlets as well as in the cultured circles of 
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the country around whose story they are entwined. ‘To me,” 
declared Byron, “‘As a beam o’er the face of the waters,’ 
‘When he who adores thee,’ ‘Oh, blame not,’ and ‘Oh! breathe 
not his name,’ are worth all the Epics that ever were composed.” 
Although Moore never attempted an Epic (not even a “ Revo- 
lutionary Epic;” that remained for a man of a different genius’), 
he could not resist following the fashion set by Scott, Byron, 
and Southey, and accordingly in Lallah Rookh he took us 
through the Gardens of Cashmere, and told us, at another time, 
of the Loves of the Angels, only, however, to leave us convinced 
that his genius was essentially lyrical. 

These longer pieces, however, though not necessary to his 
fame, enabled him to preserve that manly independence of 
financial help from those around him which, had he desired, 
would on many occasions have been extended to him. They 
also served a more unselfish end. 

Owing as he did almost all his social success to the 
admirable training he had in youth received from his mother, 
it gave him the keenest pleasure to prove his love for her, and 
for his father, by providing for their autumn of life out of the 
fruits of his poetical productions. His affection for his parents 
was a noble trait in a character not undistinguished by many 
generous qualities. He has told us that his mother’s highest 
ambition for him was “the independent and unbought appro- 
bation of his countrymen,” and he has also assured us “that 
the strongest stimulus of his early exertions was the desire to 
please a most amiable father and a mother such as in head 
and heart has rarely been equalled.” That this was true we 
can well believe, for when he had achieved universal fame he 
still retained the native modesty and undiminished affection 
which breathes through this little poem : 

They tell us of an Indian tree 
Which, howsoe’er the sun and sky 
May tempt its boughs to wander free 
And shoot and blossom wide and high, 
Far better loves to bend its arms 
Downward again to that dear earth 
From which the life that fills and warms 
Its grateful being first had birth. 
’Tis thus, though wooed by flattering friends 
And fed with fame (if fame it be), 


This heart, my own dear mother, bends 
With love’s true instinct back to thee. 


1 “For me remains The Revolutionary Epic.” (B. D’ Israeli.) 
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He wrote these lines in his mother’s pocket-book during one 
of those visits that he loved to pay to Ireland, for, like another 
Irish poet of an earlier generation, his heart untravelled fondly 
turned towards his early home. Equalling, but not surpassing, 
his filial affection was his love for his wife, and his joy in the 
domestic circle. That clouds should have come over this 
happiness was inevitable. Vihzl est ab omni parte beatum. The 
long twilight, succeeding to the bright noonday of his un- 
clouded intellect, makes us regret those years during which 
the singer was silent while the shadow deepened on the dial. 
One almost envies Byron the sudden quenching of his fire in 
the swamps of Missolonghi, for one feels that longer years 
would have brought him the sad fate that waited for Swift 
and Scott and Southey. . But while Byron might have added 
to his reputation, Moore had given us all of his best. Sfarge 
vosas, says Horace, and it was with no niggardly hands that 
Moore gave us what Jeffrey felicitously termed “thornless roses 
cast in beauty’s mould.” 

With true poetic instinct he recognized that the singer’s 
most powerful magic is to charm, and while we yield ourselves 
to his spell we lose the consciousness of the art employed. 
That is why analysis is so destructive of pleasure. Exquisite 
as it is, Lallah Rookh does not impress us in the way that his 
simplest lyrics do. The art is apparent. The sincerity that 
breathes throughout the songs and lyrics is lacking. In the 
melodies we have the spontaneous expression of his feelings 
and opinions, and they take their character therefrom. His 
unequalled gift of wedding words to sweetest music was in 
them devoted to the worthiest work. 

What is best and noblest in the character of the Irish 
people, what is vital in their history, finds fitting embodiment 
in verse melodious and true. Jnxterdum vulgus rectum videt 
is an axiom worthy of remembrance by those who are disposed 
to rate a poet in inverse ratio to his popularity. 

P. A. SILLARD. 

















The Church of England and the Higher 
Criticism. 


THE Declaration concerning the Higher Criticism signed by 
one hundred and one Anglican clergymen, and published during 
Holy Week, provoked, as was to be expected,.a great deal of 
discussion, more on account of what it implied than of what it 
said. Taken in the “literal and grammatical sense,” the 
Declaration might conceivably have been signed by many of 
those who are opposed to the methods of the Higher Criticism. 
Most religious people agree with the signatories in deploring the 
unsettled condition of religious opinion in the present day, 
though it must be owned that the popular rejection of authority 
in religion, and the unfettered use of private judgment issuing 
in countless warring sects, are more responsible for the religious 
chaos of our day than the methods and “results” of Higher 
Criticism of the Holy Scriptures. Higher Criticism, so far as 
available material admitted of it, has been with us for a couple 
of centuries; though the modern type of Scriptural criticism, 
with which we are familiar, should perhaps be dated from the 
publication of Strauss’ Leben Jesu in 1835. It is especially to 
New Testament criticism that the Declaration ascribes the 
religious unrest which it so much deplores, though it may be 
observed that latterly the criticism of the New Testament has 
been of a far less destructive character than was formerly the 
case, and has been less in evidence during the last ten years 
than during the preceding quarter of a century. The one 
hundred and one clergymen object to the Anglican Church 
being committed to a non-critical view of the New Testament, 
and here again the language is ambiguous, for what view is 
non-critical? It may be urged with some cogency that any 
criticism based upon preconceived theories of the impossibility 
of miracles, or a@ prtort belief in the purely natural origin 
and development of religion, and which declines to take 
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account of evidence which runs counter to those theories is itself 
distinctly “non-critical.” So again, while the Declaration 
remarks that many clergy have welcomed important results of 
Old Testament criticism, we are left to guess what those results 
are. The “results” may be conservative or revolutionary 
according to the views of the individual signatory. The Declara- 
tion expresses a fear lest those who patiently and reverently 
apply historical methods to the Gospel records should be “lost 
to the ministry,” and this is the only sentence in the manifesto 
which, as far as language goes, could prove a stumbling-block 
to the most conservative and uncompromising upholders of the 
“traditional view,’ who may be excused for fearing in their 
turn that methods something more than historical and less than 
scientific were in the minds of the formers of the Declaration. 
The Declaration was vehemently attacked by several writers 
on the ground that what it really aimed at was to obtain from 
the Anglican authorities some sort of recognition of the right 
of clergymen who deny the doctrines of the Incarnation and 
the Resurrection to retain their benefices, and to occupy a 
recognized position as a legitimate school of thought in the 
Anglican fold. This has been indignantly denied by some of 
the signatories, who reiterate their belief in those doctrines, and 
profess what is called the orthodox position. It is difficult to 
see what purpose the manifesto really was intended to serve. 
Certainly the Church of England has shown no tendency in our 
day to suppress freedom of discussion or investigation, unless, 
indeed, the result took too Catholic a direction. A body that 
numbers the Bishop of Hereford, Dr. Driver, and Dr. Cheyne 
—to name no others—among its dignified clergy cannot be 
accused of want of tenderness towards followers of the 
extremest Higher Criticism, and there does not appear to be 
any obstacle in the way of the one hundred and one clergymen 
and their friends pursuing their investigations as they please. 
They can hardly be surprised if their opponents interpret their 
manifesto as an attempt to secure immunity beforehand if their 
critical investigations result in the repudiation by any of them 
of fundamental Christian doctrine. Still, this readiness to 
“restate the Faith in the light of the assured results of scientific 
criticism” is no monopoly of the Broad Church wing of the 
Establishment. During the last decade of the nineteenth 
century the High Church party was torn by the dissensions 
aroused by the publication of Luz Mundi, a controversy in 
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which Dr. Gore, the present Bishop of Birmingham, was the 
chief figure. Bishop Gore, no doubt, was far from any inclina- 
tion to throw doubt on a doctrine so fundamental as that of the 
Virgin birth of our Lord, but he manifested a readiness to 
“restate,” or in other words to tamper with the doctrine of 
the Incarnation, which horrified the more conservative High 
Churchmen, and brought the English Church Union within 
measurable distance of a schism in its own ranks. The publica- 
tion of the Bull on Anglican Orders in 1896, followed eighteen 
months later by the Kensit crusade, reunited High Churchmen on 
their old ground of hostility to Rome on the one hand, and to 
Evangelicalism on the other; but in the years that preceded 
those events the controversy as to how far the Higher Criticism 
could be allowed to tamper with the faith of Christians waxed 
as hot as the present controversy seems likely to do. 

Anglicans have already begun to complain that Catholics 
in this country are “making capital” out of the recent 
manifesto. By this it is meant that Catholics have pointed to the 
fact that on Reformation principles no section of Anglicanism 
can object to members of their communion criticizing the Holy 
Scriptures as much as they please. The Bible is the rule of 
faith and morals for Anglicans, and is their final court of appeal. 
The Sixth Article makes that abundantly clear, and if it be 
contended that the Twentieth Article credits the Church with 
authority in controversies of faith, and with being the witness 
and keeper of Holy Writ, yet the same article contemplates 
the possibility of the Church ordaining something contrary to 
God’s Word written, and affirms that she ought not to decree 
anything against the same. The Twenty-First Article asserts 
that things ordained even by General Councils—a /fortzori there- 
fore by local churches—as necessary to salvation have neither 
strength nor authority unless it may be declared that they be 
taken out of Holy Scripture. If then the written Word be the 
one Supreme Court of Appeal to which local churches and 
presumably even individuals may have recourse in appeal from 
General Councils, it seems only reasonable that Anglicans 
should have the right to see that the Supreme Court is properly 
constituted. Why should they not inquire into the right of 
certain books to a place in the canon and to be considered 
infallibly true? Why should they not employ “historical 
methods” and reject whatever they imagine does not stand the 
test? The Anglican Church cannot fall back upon the authority 
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of what she calls the Universal Church, for not only does she 
place Holy Scripture above the Universal Church as the 
Supreme Court to which the Church is as amenable as the 
individual, but beyond all contradiction she freely repudiated 
Universal Tradition at the Reformation, not only in matters of 
doctrine, but also in the very case of the Sacred Scriptures. The 
Edwardian and Elizabethan divines did in fact apply the Higher 
‘Criticism of their time to the Sacred Volume, and rejected the 
Books of Tobias, Judith, Baruch, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, and 
the two Books of the Machabees, with portions of the prophet 
Daniel. These books had always been accepted by the Church 
in England as part of the canon of Scripture; and, on the 
principle of continuity, the acceptance of these books as 
unquestionably part of. Holy Scripture by the Ecclesia 
Anglicana for a thousand years—to say nothing of the 
acceptance of the Council of Florence, which of course received 
the same books as Scripture—was to the full as binding on 
Cranmer and his allies as the Sixth Article is on Anglicans of 
to-day. They could not even claim the sympathy of the 
“unchanging East ;” for the schismatic Greeks then as now were 
in agreement with the Catholic Church on this subject. The 
Reformed Church of England regarded neither the Council of 
Florence nor the mind of the Universal Church. On what the 
present Declaration of the hundred and one clergymen calls “the 
application of historical methods” the Reformers expunged 
these Sacred Books from the canon, and it is hard to see why 
Anglican clergymen cannot in the twentieth century apply to 
what the Reformers left of the Sacred Scriptures the historical 
methods so destructively applied by other Anglican clergymen 
in the days of Edward VI. and Elizabeth, and accepted by the 
Anglican Church ever since. The Reformers, it is true, did not 
altogether suppress the books to which we have referred. They 
were still to be read “for example of life and instruction of 
manners,” but were not to be applied “to establish any 
doctrine.” Surely the most unsparing of the Higher Critics are 
ready to use the books on which they cast doubt in the same 
laudable way. Thus Cranmer and his friends could still say or 
sing the Canticle of the Three Children as a sacred hymn 
composed by pious men who only spoke “from the standpoint 
of their day.” At the same time they denied that it was 
canonical Scripture, and could not be applied “to establish any 
doctrine,” and were thus relieved from the inconvenience of 
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admitting that Holy Scripture sanctioned addresses to angels 
and the spirits and souls of the just. So too they could read 
the Books of the Machabees “ for example of life and instruction 
of manners,” without the disagreeable consequence of believing 
in “offering sacrifice for the sins of the dead,” or of granting 
that “it is a holy and wholesome thought to pray for the 
dead.” If “our fathers,” as the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York in their ecumenical letter termed them, employed the 
Higher Criticism and historical methods of their times in 
a manner so pleasant and profitable to their feelings and beliefs, 
one cannot see why “our sons” should not seek similar relief 
on the same principles. The process applied by Cranmer to 
Daniel may surely be applied by his followers to St. Matthew 
and St. Luke. The first two chapters of both these Gospels, we 
are assured, are of less authority—“ inferior attestation” is the 
phrase—than the remaining parts, which follow, or rather 
“incorporate” St. Mark. These chapters bear witness to the 
Virgin birth of our Blessed Lord. 

Why, then, cannot the Anglican Church be asked to deal 
with these chapters as she has dealt with the Canticle of the 
Three Children or the history of Susanna and the two elders? 
May they not still be read “ for example of life and instruction 
of manners,” and not applied “to establish any doctrine,” and 
thus release broad-minded clergymen from the necessity of 
holding the doctrine of the Virgin birth? The Higher Critics 
generally are of opinion that the Christology of St. John’s 
Gospel makes it impossible to believe it to be the work of the 
Beloved Disciple. It matters nothing that St. Ignatius and 
St. Polycarp, St. John’s own disciples, learned that very 
“Christology ” from St. John and taught it to the Church of their 
day, and were not aware of any impossibility in the matter. 
Cranmer’s spiritual descendants—or some of them only, it is 
fair to say—are of a different opinion. On the principles of the 
Reformation, so far as the canon of Holy Scripture is con- 
cerned, they are quite entitled to ask that the Gospel of St. John 
should be relegated to the same position as the Books of the 
Machabees or the Book of Wisdom. There is really little 
justification for insisting that clergymen who hold these views 
ought in honour to resign their benefices. Their “ fathers” 
certainly never dreamed of doing so. On the contrary, they 
extruded those who could not follow them and put satellites 
of their own in their place. What the result of the Declaration 
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will be inthe end it is difficult to say. Probably, after much 
correspondence and mutual recrimination on the part of the 
disputants, the agitation will die down, and things go on as 
before. But the solvents which have been applied to dogma in 
the Establishment are doing their work. Formerly there used 
periodically to arise attacks by Broad Churchmen on the 
recitation of the Athanasian Creed, and indeed on the Creed 
itself. But whatever might be said in occasional sermons and 
letters to the newspapers, at any rate the Anglican Bishops as 
a body and Convocation could be relied on to withstand any 
assaults on the Anglican tradition in this respect. It seems 
now that great concessions will be made to the opponents of 
the public use of this Creed, and there can be little doubt that 
similar concessions will sooner or later be made to those to 
whom some of the dogmatic facts recorded in the New 
Testament are as great stumbling-blocks as the minatory 
clauses of the Quzcunque. 

It appears, then, that the signatories of the Declaration are 
warranted in thinking that “what man has done man can do,” 
and that if books or portions of books hitherto held to be 
canonical could be relegated to the position of an “ Apocrypha” 
in the sixteenth century, because concerning them the authorities 
considered “there had been doubt in the Church,” the process 
may be logically repeated for the same reason in the twentieth 
century. 

When we turn from the theory of the Declaration to its 
facts one or two interesting questions arise. Many important 
results in Old Testament history have been welcomed by the 
clergy, say the hundred and one clergymen. Well, it is not for 
a Catholic to say what results may or may not be welcomed in 
the Anglican Church. But if by “results” are meant facts 
irrefragably proved by the processes of the Higher Criticism, we 
should like to be told what they are. There are two kinds of 
Higher Criticism. First of all there is the truly scientific method 
which is employed to learn all that can be learned by purely 
natural processes concerning ancient documents. External 
testimony to the authorship and authority of the documents is 
examined and its value appraised. The evidence of contem- 
porary documents, monuments, and inscriptions, and all that 
can be learned from independent testimony concerning the life, 
habits, and events of the time in question must be surveyed to 
ascertain what light can be thrown upon the contents of the 
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documents in question. The internal evidence of the documents, 
their language, style, consistency, homogeneity, and sincerity 
are subjected to minute examination, and the standpoint of the 
author or authors is considered. But in addition to this method 
we find that too often the Higher Critics of the Old and New 
Testament adopt as postulates and axioms certain theories 
which are unproved and rest entirely on their own assumptions, 
and thus vitiate their claim to be regarded as scientific and 
impartial investigators. One critic takes for granted the 
impossibility of miracles; a second, in addition, denies the 
supernatural, and regards all religions as having a purely 
natural origin and development. A third has some real belief 
in religion, but evolves a theory as to what the manifestation and 
progress of that religion ought to have been, and devotes 
immense learning and unwearied pains to force the documents 
in question to agree with him. Conclusions arrived at by 
methods of this kind cannot be accepted as assured results. 
Even the historical methods adopted by literary critics are not 
always scientific and infallible. Fifteen years ago or less it was 
assumed that the age of Moses was non-literary, and that the 
literary use of writing could not have been known to an Israelite 
for five or six centuries after the Mosaic era. It was therefore 
held that Moses had nothing to do with the Pentateuch. 
Innumerable archeological discoveries subsequently proved that 
not only the Mosaic age, but preceding ages also, were pre- 
eminently literary, and thus the most formidable argument ever 
adduced against the Pentateuch and the early writings of the 
Old Testament simply collapsed. It is obviously impossible at 
the end of a short article to review even in the scantiest way the 
history and fortunes of the Higher Criticism during recent years. 
It may confidently be said that the last thing a Catholic need 
fear is the application of genuine literary and historical methods 
to the Old or New Testament or the history of the Church, and 
Catholic scholars who enter the lists under the zgis and sanction 
of the Church have every reason for confidence. The hundred 
and one clergymen are anxious that the methods that are 
supposed to have wrought wonders in regard to the Old Testa- 
ment should be now applied to the Scriptures of the New 
Testament. In point of fact the speculative criticism in question 
has been freely applied to the New Testament during the past 
seventy years. From the days of Strauss down to the present 
it has been sufficiently active ; nor have the most recent of the 
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rationalistic and speculative critics done more in this direction 
than Baur and the Tiibingen school. If the Declaration points 
to any real attack on the inspiration and truth of the Gospels, it 
will most assuredly fare no better than similar attacks on the 
Church. 

We are not without examples in this country of the appli- 
cation of purely speculative and subjective methods of recasting 
history—misnamed “historical methods,” to the history of the 
Church in England. Attempts have been made to prove that 
the British Church and the Early English Church were non- 
Papal and even Anglican, that the Reformation in England was 
the work of the Church herself, and that even during the days 
when Papal jurisdiction unquestionably was exercised in England, 
the English Church was independent in spirit and desire. It is 
scarcely a matter for surprise if the method employed to prove 
that the Church of the days of Egbert was Anglican, should 
also be used to show that the Church of the first century was 
Socinian. The application of a truly scientific historical 
criticism has entirely shattered the High Church theory ; and 
the same method employed by Catholic scholars in the service 
of the Church will beyond all doubt be equally successful in 
vindicating to men of good-will the trustworthiness of those 
sacred documents, not ene of which has she ever abandoned. 


A. ST. LEGER WESTALL. 
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“In the year of Our Lord, 1157, in the month of September,” 
says an old manuscript chronicle, “was born to the King at 
Winsor a son named Richard, and the same night was born 
Alexander Neckam at St. Albans, whose mother gave suck to 
Richard with her right breast and to Alexander with her left 
breast.” 

So runs one of the few scanty historical references to the 
career of Alexander Neckam. 

Like all forerunners of great movements, his wide con- 
temporary fame as a thinker has, for the most part, been lost 
in the glare of the great intellectual development of which he 
was one of the heralds. Those of his writings which have 
survived to some extent have redeemed the neglect of 
chroniclers, and leave no doubt in the mind of the careful 
reader of the precise position Neckam occupied among the 
intellectual luminaries of his age. 

From the fact that a careful scrutiny of his writings reveals 
no trace of any bitterness of mind—a taint not infrequent in 
those geniuses whose powers have been obstructed by the 
grinding tyranny of poverty—we may well suppose that, 
without being wealthy, Neckam found his path free from 
material hindrances to his studies. No doubt in great measure 
this is due to the peculiar circumstances of his early years, to 
which reference has just been made. Richard, a poet and 
musician himself, was a generous patron of letters, and we may 
be certain that he would not prove unmindful of the companion 
of his babyhood. “An illiterate King,” says Alexander in his 
De Rerum Natura, “is a crowned ass;” and in this bold 
statement we may also detect indications of royal patronage. 

From his own account we learn that he received his early 
education at the abbey school of St. Albans. In fact, later 
writers often refer to him as Alexander of St. Albans. Such 
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was his success, that we next find him appointed, while yet 
in his teens, to the headmastership of a school at Dunstable, 
which was a dependency of his Alma Mater. A little later he 
proceeded to the famous University of Paris, and became 
attached to the school of Adam du Petit Pont—-a fellow- 
countryman renowned for the deep subtlety of his dialectical 
skill. Besides the usual grammatical studies, he also devoted 
time while in Paris to biblical criticism, civil law, canon law, 
and medicine. 

In 1180, at the age of twenty-three, he was appointed to one 
of the University chairs, and continued to hold the position till 
the year 1185, when, tiring of the quibbling disputations of the 
schools, he returned to England and was reinstated in his old 
post of headmaster of Dunstable Grammar School. 

Meanwhile his vocation to the religious life was maturing, 
and after the lapse of a year he turned his eyes towards 
the great Benedictine Abbey of his native town, and applied 
for admittance. ‘“ Sz vis veniam,’ he wrote to the Abbot of 
St. Albans, to which the Abbot waggishly replied, punning 
upon Neckam’s name: “Sz bonus es ventas si nequam 
nequaquam.’+ But Alexander regarded the joke as ill-timed, 
and taking umbrage at the fancied insult, entered instead the 
Augustinian monastery-at Cirencester. Of this religious house 
he became Abbot in the year 1213, and dying at Kemsey, near 
Worcester, four years later, was buried in Worcester Cathedral. 

The most important of his works that have survived is his 
De Rerum Natura. It is not an erudite treatise, and makes no 
claim to deep research. It is simply a scholarly account, by an 
able writer of wide experience and high education, of the 
organic and inorganic worlds as known tothe scientists of his 
day. Whatever else is in the book is due rather to the tempera- 
ment of the author than to the real scope of the work; for 
Alexander was a raconteur of the first water, and many are the 
digressions that he makes to tell, on very slight provocation, 
one of those interesting tales which flow so naturally from his 
pen and enliven his pages. Often, too, his casual remarks 
and references reveal to us pictures of the quaint customs of 
medizval life. 

The English people at that period had not learnt to take 
their pleasures sadly. They were like children, and the great 


1 At that period the ‘‘qu” in Latin words was given the hard sound of our 
English Kk. Hence Neckam and xeguam would be pronounced alike. 
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world around them was full of a glamour which has now melted 
away. Joyousness may indeed be said to have been the keynote 
of medizval life. Crusaders went across the seas and brought 
back strange animals and stranger tales of the countries they 
had visited, and in this way the wonders of the mysterious East 
were brought in contact with the Western peoples. Tales as 
a rule lose nothing in the telling, and so there grew up during 
this time a veritable atmosphere of romance. 

At the ready credulity they display in accepting these 
marvellous tales we can hardly afford to laugh ; for they who 
know nature best realize that she is far more wonderful than 
our wildest dreams. What principle had they to help them to 
pick out truth from this tangle of fact and fable? The more 
marvellous tales were sometimes true, while the tales of more 
sober texture were false. They had heard that a needle, after 
being touched with the loadstone, pointed to the north. They 
had also heard that geese were developed in shells hanging 
from the branches of trees. But why smile at their belief in 
“barnacle geese”? It is not absurd—it is simply untrue. It 
is hardly as startling a phenomenon as the development of 
a butterfly from a caterpillar. They had, too, a profound 
reverence for those classical writers whose writings the Church 
had saved from the wreck of the nations, and they attributed 
a kind of infallibility to their statements. 

Neckam does not altogether stand apart from the spirit of 
his age, rather he is in the vanguard of its advance. Still, 
leaving out of account a taste for experimental science, his acute 
mind may be taken as eminently typical of the early scholastic 
period in all its strength and weakness. 

His philology, a fanciful art in which he excelled, is not 
without interest. It recalls to mind the derivation of the Latin 
lapidem—a stone, from Jaedit pedem—“that which hurts the 
foot,” presumably if it drops upon that member—a derivation 
with which readers of the Sama are familiar. 

One of his choicest specimens is undoubtedly the derivation 
of the word cadaver. Ca, he says, stands for caro, da means 
given, while ver is the short for vermibus. Hence cadaver 
means literally “flesh given to the worms,” and so, very properly, 
a corpse. Modern writers on scholasticism have claimed a great 
deal for its leading intellects. One author, who till recently 
taught philosophy in the Roman University, solemnly assures 
us that St. Thomas was aware of Dalton’s law of chemical 
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combination in multiple proportion !! It is, however, extremely 
unlikely that the scholastics will ever come to be looked upon 
as the fathers of modern philology. 

This keen insight into the construction of words is displayed 

to great advantage in his exegetical passages on the Bible; 
though it may be remarked that even some of his contem- 
poraries thought he carried out this method a little too far. 
His commentary on the first word of the Hebrew Bible is a 
good example of his art. This word is equivalent to our 
English phrase “in the beginning,’ with which our version 
opens. 
Alexander thus proceeds scientifically to dissect it and 
examine the elementary letters, First of all he notes that the 
first two letters form the Hebrew word for son. This evidently 
refers to the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity. In the fact 
that this idea is expressed by merely two letters, he sees an 
indication of the Incarnation when Christ was enclosed within 
the narrow compass of the Virgin’s womb. The third and first 
letters give us the Hebrew word for father, while the third and 
fourth express the idea of fire, the special symbol of the Holy 
Ghost. Thus the distinction of their persons in the unity of the 
Godhead is clearly foreshadowed. By making other permuta- 
tions and combinations of these letters Alexander brings to 
light whole treatises of theology which were hidden in that 
single word. The Holy Name, the Redemption, the manner of 
the death of Christ, and the position of our Lady in the Christian 
dispensation are successively revealed. 

To overcome any possible objection he adds: “Since 
therefore Moses could have expressed the same thought in 
many other ways, why did he single out this particular 
expression, unless he saw in the spirit what a depth of sweet 
mysteries lay hid therein ?” 

After a general cosmological introduction Alexander passes 
on to a consideration of the elements and their occupants. 

Among his chapters on astronomy, chapters which are often 
strongly coloured with astrology, is the one which contains his 
explanations of the spots on the surface of the moon. Several 
theories were in vogue among his contemporaries. According 
to one theory these dark places were deep caverns which were 
impervious to the sun’s light. Others maintained with truth 


1 Philosophia Peripatetica, Auctore, De Maria, vol. ii. p. 58, 2nd Edition, where 
he quotes St. Thomas, De Generatione, lib. iii. lect 8, in medio. 
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that they were shadows cast by lunar mountains. There 
was yet another opinion according to which it was thought that 
just as the moon’s surface was dark, compared with the surface 
of the sun, so too some parts of the moon were darker and 
endowed with less light-giving qualities than others. 

But the popular belief, and here we meet with the first known 
account of the “ man in the moon,” was that the markings were 
the outline of a countryman condemned to live in the moon for 
stealing thorns. 


Rusticus in luna quem sarcina deprimit una 
Monstrat per spinas nulli prodesse repinas. 


After remarking that the world is built up of the elements of 
air, water, earth, and fire, and holds together by means of a certain 
“discordant discord” of them all, he recklessly plunges into the 
abstruse question as to how its stability will be maintained when 
after the final cosmic catastrophe fire and water shall have 
destroyed one another, and having settled this to his satis- 
faction he passes on to a consideration of the nature of what 
modern journalism calls “the devouring element.” 

The other three elements, air, earth, and water, have their own 
proper occupants; fire has none, and this he thinks is due to 
the power it has of burning and injuring tissue so that animals 
do not “thrive” in it. But the exception which establishes 
the rule is the salamander, a reptile which not merely breathes 
out flames but even delights in bathing in fire. It was held 
in his time that the belts and girdles made of the skin of this 
animal, instead of being destroyed, were cleansed and whitened 
by the action of fire. 

In this way, he tells us, wayside orators and coin-hunters 
were in the habit of imposing upon the simplicity of the people. 
After speaking of the sanctity of some saint well known to their 
audience, they would produce a belt which they asserted he had 
at one time worn, and would offer it for veneration. To prove 
the truth of their statement, having kindled a fire, the belt was 
thrust among the embers, from which, after some time, it was 
withdrawn uninjured. A collection was then made, and the 
rogues departed weighted with the well-earned money of their 
dupes. 

Cassiodorus is then quoted to the effect the salamander is a 
small, “subtle” animal with a yellow skin, and is so cold 
that it will sensibly diminish a fire. St. Isidore, however, is 
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facile princeps with the information that it will quench a 
conflagration ! 

With regard to the element of air, Neckam puts forward 
a rather curious proof in favour of its continuous nature. For, 
he argues, if pores exist they must be empty of air, and if there 
are vacuous spaces, how can light leap across the voids? 
Nature, he continues, abhors a vacuum, and only for the 
shortest time will permit it to exist, and in connection with this 
he describes an experiment popular in his day among those 
who shared nature’s intense dislike to a vacuum. 

The experimenter secreted himself in a cellar adjoining a 
wine cellar, and having bored a small hole in the dividing wall, 
pushed through this hole a long tube built up of hollow reeds. 
One end of this was dipped into a wine-cask, while the other 
the rogue took between his lips and by sucking removed a 
quantity of wine from the barrel. Like the flatterer, says 
Neckam, who sucks secrets from another’s soul. 

Bells, he tells us, were baptized, since they perform the office 
of preachers. If by any mischance a bell fell on a man and 
crushed him, it was filled with thorns for seven years as a sign 
of penance, and condemned to silence for that period. 

After remarking that the eagle lays her eggs so hot that she 
is obliged to mix stones with them to bring them to a normal 
temperature, he tells the following tale. A certain King of 
Britain, while “hunting the air one day” was lost in admiration 
at the extreme grace and agility of one of the goshawks. 
Suddenly an eagle appeared and like an impetuous whirlwind 
pursued the hawk, which, however, found shelter in a sheep-fold 
of plaited branches. The baffled eagle flew round and round 
in the hope that the smaller bird would venture out. At length 
the eagle resumed the attack, and thrusting its head through a 
narrow opening was, while in this disadvantageous position, 
slain by the hawk. 

An animated discussion had meanwhile been going on 
among the knights and courtiers of the King’s retinue. Some 
were of the opinion that the hawk should be assisted, while 
others wished to see how the struggle would end. All were, 
however, unanimous in praising the courage and sagacity of the 
hawk when its adversa:y had been slain. But not so the King. 
In words full of anger the King declared the hawk guilty of /ése 
mayjesté, and ordered it to be instantly hanged as a traitor. 

From Neckam’s description of the parrot, “the jongleur of 
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birds,” we can see what a favourite it was in the middle ages. 
In fact, he declares that by reason of its mirth-provoking 
qualities it is even “preferable to comedians ”—zz excttando 
visu preferendus histriontbus. Its power of imitating the human 
voice and its marvellously retentive memory gave rise to the 
belief that it could reason like a human being. Some such 
idea seems to underlie the following tale: A knight of this country 
possessed a highly-educated parrot of which he was very fond. 
While travelling one day in the neighbourhood of Mount 
Gilboah he saw a parrot which reminded him strongly of his 
pet at home. “Our caged parrot, who resembles you greatly,” 
he said, “salutes you.” No sooner had the bird heard this 
salutation than, fearing lest it also might become a “caged 
parrot,” it dropped down as if dead. The knight, grieving over 
the sudden fatality, went his way completely deceived by the 
pretence of the bird. 

On his return home he narrated the incident to his family, 
when to their amazement and grief their own bird, which had 
overheard the tale, dropped from its perch. When, however, in 
obedience to the knight’s orders it had been carried into the 
fresh air, it flew away, never more to return. The base decep- 
tion was then apparent to all, and calling to mind the great 
consolation the bird had been to them, they “cursed the 
mountain parrot which had first devised so cunning a fraud.” 

We have already quoted Alexander's dictum, “ Rex dllite- 
vatus asinus coronatus,” and now in introducing his chapters 
on water and its denizens, he offers for our edification the 
example of Alexander the Great, who, he says, took so deep an 
interest in natural history that he went down into the sea 
enclosed in a vessel of glass, to study the habits of the fishes. 
While engaged in his scientific occupation the King calculated 
the days by the crowing of a cock, which he had taken down 
with him as a chronometer. It was believed that by watching 
the battles of the fishes he became versed in military science, 


and learnt the art of laying ambushes. “Alas for posterity,” 
laments Neckam, “that he did not commit his researches to 
writing.” 


By a transformation still more remarkable than that 
which transformed Alexander the Great into a naturalist, the 
poet Virgil is represented in mediaval literature as a magician. 
The reason is not apparent, but from Alexander Neckam and 
his contemporaries it is clear that those stories of Virgil’s 
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powers in the black art were then floating about, which 
afterwards were consolidated into the complete legend that 
appeared some centuries later. Gervase of Tilbury, who wrote 
at a date slightly later than that of our author, has preserved 
some of these stories in his Otza Jmperalia. There are others 
to be found in the pages of the Speculum Historiale of Vincent 
of Beauvais. The earliest reference, however, is in a letter of 
Chancellor Conrad, written in the year 1194. This new Life of 
Virgil appeared among the early productions of the printing 
press. In the year 1499 we find a quarto class - book 
was published with the title of Le Faitz Merveilleuse de 
Virgelle. 

According to this legend Virgil is said to have delivered 
Naples from a plague of leeches by making a leech of gold, 
which he threw down a deep well. Centuries afterwards, when 
the well was cleaned, the leech was discovered and removed. 
The plague, however, immediately returned, and the charm was 
hastily replaced in the well. 

He also built for Augustus a castle, to whose occupants 
everything done or said in Rome was known; he arranged 
an orchard, the trees of which always bore fruit, and invented a 
single lamp to light the whole city. For the Soldan’s daughter 
he built Naples on a firm foundation of eggs. 

His greatest work was the construction of a great palace 
adorned with wooden statues, each representing one of the 
subject states of the Empire. When a rebellion was on foot, 
or some other trouble imminent in any of these states, the 
figure representing it struck a bell and notified the danger. For 
some reason which is not clear the Romans were in the habit 
of asking Virgil how long this palace would last, and to this 
question he invariably replied, “ Till a virgin bear a child.” This 
they understood to mean for ever. Since we are assured by the 
legend that at the birth of our Lord the palace fell with a 
crash, the palace at most could have lasted but for a few years 
if the generally accepted date of Virgil’s birth be correct. 

When Virgil found the infirmities of age overtaking him, 
gathering together all his treasures, he retired into his castle, which 
was defended by iron figures continually lashing around them 
with great iron flails. He then ordered his servant to cut him 
to pieces and to place these pieces in a barrel of salt in the cellar 
of the castle, bidding him also to keep a lamp burning before 
the corpse. In seven days’ time Virgil promised to emerge as 
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a young man, but with those stores of knowledge, which he had 
accumulated during his life, undiminished in any way. 

His servant faithfully executed his orders, and for four days 
all went well. On the fifth day, the Emperor, missing his 
magician, came in search of him, and after persuading Virgil’s 
servant to stop the lashing flails, entered the castle. In the 
cellar he discovered the mutilated corpse, and overcome by grief 
and rage, slew the servant with his sword. Hardly had he done 
this than a little child appeared and ran three times round the 
barrel, crying in an agonized voice, “Cursed be the hour that 
ye ever came here,” and then vanished as suddenly as he had 
come. 

Returning to the subject of water, from which Alexander’s 
experiments in the “vessel of glass” caused us to make a 
digression, we find that Neckam ascribes the saltiness of the 
ocean to the influence of the sun and planets. 

As to the cause of the tides, this, he assures us, was a moot 
question. Some thought that their ebb and flow was due to the 
violent conflux of the eastern and western arms of the sea; 
others to great abysses which alternately swallowed and vomited 
out great masses of water; others again thought that these 
changes in the ocean’s level were in some way due to the moon’s 
influence. But what certainty is there, says Neckam, who is a 
good hand at whipping a shallow substratum of fact into a great 
moral froth. All that we need remember is that when most over- 
whelmed by the waves of trouble, the tide of sorrow is nearest 
to its ebb. The higher rose the waters of the deluge, the more 
they raised the ark from the level of earth; and so too the 
Church approaches nearest to Heaven when the floods of per- 
secution are greatest. 

The hippopotamus he somewhat oddly teaches is a fish, but 
here perhaps he relied a little too much on etymology. The 
spiritual lesson he draws from the oyster will form a fitting close 
to this review of his chapters on the element water. The oyster, 
he tells us, is a model for monks. So long as the oyster remains 
within his shell, and the monk within his cell, both are safe, but 
let either of them venture out, and they fall an easy prey to 
their enemies. How well the oyster, at any rate, realizes the 
truth of this statement is apparent when one tries to lure the 
homely delicacy from its seclusion with a penknife. 


ARNOLD CAVEN. 





Honour’s Glassy Bubble. 
A STORY OF THREE GENERATIONS. 


Book II. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A WOMAN’S WORK. 


MR. BRUCE, in proposing to take his grand-niece Lona back 
with him to Scotland, had very firmly resolved to adopt the 
girl to whom his old heart had instantaneously gone out the 
first time he had set eyes on her winsome face, although he was 


far too careful and canny a Scotchman to show his hand 
prematurely, even to Mabel. He was in high good humour 
with himself and with Fate for having thus unexpectedly 
attained the realization of a long-cherished wish; and with 
secret and serene complacency he now revelled in pleasing 
visions of the manner in which his last years were to be 
enlivened and brightened by the sunshine of a ‘young life 
gradually unfolding to womanhood beneath his eyes and 
influence. And even when Lona married—as she would of 
course do sooner or later—she need not on that account be lost 
to him, for Mr.Bruce had made up his mind that only a 
Scotch or Englishman would be worthy to become Lona’s 
husband. 

To fail in the attainment of this end appeared to the old 
man a self-evident impossibility, for he proposed so carefully 
to direct and influence the girl’s thoughts and opinions, that 
after a few years spent in his country she should be far too 
enlightened and sensible ever to contemplate the possibility of 
wedding a foreigner. 

Foolish, simple-minded Uncle Duncan. For a second time 
he was counting his chickens before they were hatched, and 
reckoning without Fate—which, malicious or merciful, had willed 
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it otherwise, and had decreed that Lona’s life was to be worked 
out in very different fashion. 

For two years only Mr. Bruce had enjoyed the tardy luxury 
of the young girl’s companionship when, like a bolt from the 
blue, came the summons recalling Lona to Castle Stillberg, 
where more pressing family duties now awaited her—duties 
so imperative and sacred as to admit of neither question nor 
demur. 

The terrible news conveyed by letter was all the more over- 
whelming to Mr. Bruce and Lona from their complete ignorance 
of the circumstances of the catastrophe that had been slowly but 
surely preparing ever since their departure from Stillberg in the 
autumn of the year 1890, Mabel’s letters to her daughter having 
given no clue to the state of things ; and when in October, 1892, 
Lona again set foot in her home, two of its former inmates had 
vanished from the scene, while upon two others permanent and 
unutterable misery had descended. 

Only by degrees was she subsequently able to realize and 
piece together in her mind all the details of the ghastly tragedy 
enacted in her absence, which we shall here endeavour to narrate 
as briefly as possible. 

To Mabel these two years had been no better than one long 
drawn, protracted spasm of agony, from the moment when she 
had reached the despairing conviction that her son had married 
a worthless woman whose inordinate vanity and insatiable 
craving for unwholesome excitement made her regard every 
man with whom she was thrown into contact as but a fresh 
instrument that should be made to vibrate with imperative 
recognition of her irresistible and unresisted charms. 

It is scarcely to be supposed, however, that had any other 
more eligible victim been available, Gisella would have selected 
a lover of such distinctly unprepossessing parts as her husband’s 
former tutor; and as for Valentine Rack, who now saw his 
fiftieth birthday within measurable distance, and whose ideals 
of pleasure had been necessarily modified by the lapse of years, 
nothing could originally have been further from his thoughts 
than to embark in all the inconvenient exertions and risky 
perils of a clandestine intrigue with his late pupil’s wife. 
Principles had nothing to do with the matter, for Valentine 
Rack had no principles to speak of; but it was simply a 
question of expediency. In his opinion the game was scarce 
worth the candle, and in his position it were folly to run the 
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risk of losing the sinecure of a luxurious and comfortable berth 
for the sake of a woman for whom he only experienced a 
moderate degree of cool admiration. Few men are, however, 
made of adamant, and so it was not very long ere his cold- 
blooded reason and practical philosophy had to surrender before 
the persistent attacks whereof he had become the object. 

By Mabel’s jealously watchful eyes the secret was quickly 
penetrated, but having gained the conviction of her son’s 
betrayal, she had no choice but to keep silence, and await the 
issue of events in trembling inaction. 

One desperate effort she had indeed made to appeal to 
Rack’s sense of duty and honour, humbling herself before this 
man whom she hated and despised in order to implore him not 
to bring disgrace upon the family whose hospitality he had now 
enjoyed for over ten years, but the despairing effort was made 
in vain—nay, worse, it served but to aggravate the situation by 
supplying a new zest, a hitherto lacking epicurean charm to the 
adventure in Herr Rack’s eyes. 

“Go and tell your son,” he had said with brutal effrontery in 
reply to the mother’s passionate entreaties. ‘ You are welcome 
to inform him of what you pretend to have discovered if you 
are prepared to take the-consequence of your officious interven- 
tion!” 

Then Mabel knew that she had played her last card in vain, 
and that henceforth there remained for her nothing more to do 
but pray night and morning with all the strength of her soul 
that her poor betrayed son might remain for ever blind with 
regard to the woman who had become his wife. 

Mabel now found herself, moreover, forced into the unworthy 
part of an unwilling accomplice in the deception practised upon 
Angus, ever feverishly alert to ward off suspicion, and explain 
away any imprudent act or word of Gisella’s that might have 
led to discovery ; and beneath the stress of this new, intolerable 
burden that had been laid upon her, Mabel’s cheeks began to 
grow pale and hollow, and her eyes gradually assumed that 
distraught, hunted expression that was soon to become 
permanently fixed. 

But after all, her lynx-like vigilance, her feverish maternal 
foresight, could but delay the hour of Nemesis—it was power- 
less to avert it—and Angus, warned either by an anonymous 
letter or the treachery of some servant, surprised the culprits 
when they were least expecting discovery, for with a new-born 
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cunning foreign to his nature, he had feigned a business journey 
in order to convince himself of the truth. 


Gisella, who had never yet beheld her husband otherwise 
than with an expression of blind adoring love on his countenance, 
scarcely recognized the man in whose frenzied eyes and 
distorted white face such terrible things were written, as he 
surprised her calmly seated upon the ex-tutor’s knee in that 
same little summer-house behind the terrace which little more 
than two years ago had served as trysting-place to himself and 
his bride. 

Quaking to the marrow of her bones, and running as for 
very life like a storm-driven aspen leaf, Gisella fled in 
unreasoning terror to the house. Less than ten minutes 
sufficed to stuff her jewels into a handbag, and fill her pockets 
with all the banknotes she could lay hands upon ; for a certain 
practical instinct underlying her shallow, frivolous nature, never 
deserted Gisella in any contingency however unforeseen ; then 
creeping down a back staircase she regained the open air and 
had presently left Castle Stillberg for ever. The recollection 
of that terrible look on her husband’s face pursued her as she 
ran, giving wings to her feet and almost superhuman strength 
to her limbs, and it was only when at last collapsing from sheer 
lack of breath far away in the depth of the forest, that the 
power of consecutive thought was partially restored. 

But even then it would seem that her butterfly brain refused 
to grasp the true import of the situation, and the strong 
palpitations of her little heart were solely caused by the recent 
violent exercise, not by any conscious feeling of sorrow or 
remorse. On the brink of this terrible tragedy, brought about 
in the lives of two men by her sole agency, Gisella felt and 
acted like an innocent irresponsible child running away from a 
bogey which it has unwittingly conjured up. 

“What an unfortunate creature I am!” she sobbed, taking 
out a delicately-embroidered pocket-handkerchief and applying 
it to her beautiful black eyes. “And what an extraordinary 
piece of bad luck that Angus should have happened to come 
back just at that particular moment. Now they will have to 
fight, I suppose, and I had always thought it would be such fun 
to be able to say that a duel had been fought for my sake. 
But somehow—somehow,” and here Gisella began pensively to 
pluck a head of purple cyclamen to pieces, “in reality it is far 
less pleasant than I had expected.” 
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And she looked so bewitchingly, so plaintively helpless, that 
no man could have gazed unmoved at this ravishing picture of 
sweet infantine distress, nor without experiencing sore tempta- 
tion to catch her up in his arms and kiss away the large crystal 
tears that hung so becomingly like cunningly arranged dewdrops 
upon her long black eyelashes and rosily flushed cheeks. 

But there was no one to witness this attractive picture of 
kittenish grief save a pair of squirrels on the opposite tree; 
and these, after a short, contemptuous glance at the weeping 
lady, resumed their engrossing occupation of collecting beech- 
nuts for the winter storehouse, merely shrugging their red fur 
shoulders in callous indifference to this irrational display of 
human emotion. 


CHAPTER X. 
ATTILA ASSISTS PROVIDENCE. 


WHILE Gisella was sobbing far away in the forest, the details 
of the inevitable meeting between Herr Rack and his former 
pupil had already been settled. It took place at an early hour 
on the following morning, with pistols of course, as the gravity 
of the case demanded ; and at the second exchange of shots, 
Angus, hit by his adversary’s ball, was rendered incapable of 
continuing the combat. 

Angus was not dead, however, nor was the wound likely 
to become immediately fatal, as the medical investigation 
established. The bullet striking obliquely, had performed the 
singular though scarcely uncommon feat of taking a semicircular 
course along the outline of the fifth rib, to lodge eventually in 
the vertebral column whence it was extracted some hours 
later. He might live for months—for years even the doctors 
declared. 

But the bullet had performed its office none the less surely 
and radically by transforming an innocent and injured man from 
a marvel of virile strength and beauty, toa helpless and suffering 
cripple for evermore. 

That day, the 6th of October it happened to be, was the 
most sinister and eventful that had ever been known within 
the walls of Castle Stillberg. The sound of muffled footsteps. 
and of breathless whispering pervaded the vaulted corridors 
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from dawn to dusk, as doctors crept in and out a certain bed- 
chamber, or paused to hold hurried consultation in the passage. 
And above these voices and footsteps that went on all day like 
a dismal sweeping current, there occasionally arose the sound 
of a louder groan wrung from the wounded man’s lips when 
his agony was past human endurance—or proceeding from a 
distant wing of the building, where Mabel was lying a prey to 
fierce delirium, heart-rending shrieks, or blood-curdling peals of 
laughter, added a fresh note of horror to the situation. 

Attila alone appeared strangely indifferent in the midst of 
the general commotion, and had received the news of his 
grandson’s disablement with a blank mask of curious stoicism 
that afforded no clue to the inward workings of his soul. He 
remained invisible for the rest of the day, without leaving his 
private apartments, to which Pista alone had access. 

Herr Rack too had deemed it expedient to keep out of sight, 
and shut up in his comfortable room upstairs was employed in 
packing up his things with methodical alacrity. His departure 
hdd of course now become a foregone conclusion, and he had 
made all his arrangements for leaving the castle before daybreak 
next morning, so as to avoid the necessity of being seen or 
spoken to. 

He was therefore considerably surprised when soon after 
eleven o'clock at night, just as he was about to lie down in his 
clothes to snatch a few hours of brief repose before his contem- 
plated early start, Pista, knocking at the door, informed him 
that the old Baron desired to speak to Herr Rack immediately. 

Gladly would Valentine have evaded this meeting, which 
could only be inexpressibly painful to both of them, but of 
course it was impossible to disregard the summons, so with only 
a feeling of bored irritation, he followed the gloomy, grey-haired 
servant downstairs. 

Old Attila was seated in his usual arm-chair, which however, 
had been turned from its habitual position so as to face the 
opening door at the further end of the long narrow chamber 
that had originally been built to serve as a library. In addition 
to the lamp suspended from the ceiling, half a dozen candles 
burning in two silver-branched candelabras threw additional 
light upon the scene, although their flickering flames were 
insufficient to break up the shadows of the distant corners. 
Attila was carefully dressed, as was his wont, in his Hungarian 
national attire, and there was on his face a curious expression 
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of fixed and stony resolve, as silently he watched Valentine 
Rack’s approach until he was standing quite close in front of 
his chair. Even then Attila did not attempt to speak, but 
continued to regard the other man with unchanging and piercing 
directness, almost as if he was taking note of the features of a 
stranger. 

Embarrassed and slightly mystified by this singular reception, 
Rack began to speak almost at random, desirous at any price 
of breaking the spell of this dreadful silence that was getting 
upon his nerves. 

“This is a painful occasion, Herr Baron, and believe me I 
would willingly have spared you the infliction of my presence 
at such a moment. My intention was to have left your house 
quietly to-morrow morning ; as a man of honour that is the only 
thing that remains to me to do.” 

“Ah! but you are mistaken there, Herr Rack,” said Attila 
quietly, “for you are not going away to-morrow morning.” 

“Not going away! but surely you must see that it is 


” 





impossible 

“It is impossible that you should go until you have paid 
the penalty of your dastardly conduct.” 

“JT have already given the satisfaction that one gentleman 
owes to another in such cases,” retorted Rack quickly, beginning 
with some uneasiness to perceive that he was in for an explana- 
tion of far more serious nature than he had anticipated at the 
outset. ‘“ My meeting with your grandson took place with due 
observance of all the conditions demanded—it was a fair combat, 
and my seconds as well as his are ready to testify that there 
was not the smallest irregularity about the proceedings. It is 
no fault of mine if Fate decreed against Angus instead of the 
other way; and it was a mere toss up which of us drew the 
unlucky number. As things fell out, he has been wounded 
—not mortally, I trust—but had Providence so willed it, I might 
just as well have been lying dead at this moment.” 

“You might,” said Attila drily. “And a very good thing 
too for all concerned, as it would have saved me the trouble 
I now feel called upon to take in assisting Providence to 
complete the work over which it has so lamentably bungled.” 

“You propose to give me up to justice?” said Rack with 
an ugly sneer. ‘You, who have always maintained the 
impotency of justice as a medium of deciding affairs of honour. 
You would like to see me in prison because, forsooth, I had the 
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bad sense and bad taste not to keep at arm’s length a foolish 
woman who chose to run after me!” 

“Mistaken again! what I am proposing, is to fight you 
myself, and to continue the duel until one of us falls dead—here 
in this very room, and without further delay.” 

“Impossible! You cannot be in earnest!” exclaimed 
Rack, gazing down in genuine dismay at the helpless, waxen- 
faced old man in the arm-chair before him, who, in virtue of 
his physical disablement, no less than his venerable years, 
seemed necessarily to be placed as utterly beyond the pale 
of all human strife and passion as though he were already 
lying in his grave. Only the eyes in their deep sunken sockets, 
lit up just now with a gleam of fanatical hatred, were there to 
testify that he had not relinquished his claim to be regarded 
as one of the living. 

“Why impossible? I cannot hold a sword, it is true, but I can 
still manage a pistol with my left hand almost as well as with 
the right.” 

Still Rack refused to believe that this was not all a ghastly 
joke, for which senile hallucination could alone be responsible. 
Worthless and unprincipled he might be, but not such a monster 
in human shape as to be able coolly to contemplate the possi- 
bility, almost the certainty, of killing a decrepit old man, after 
having but a few hours previously reduced his last remaining 
grandson to a helpless cripple. 

“ T—I—cannot do it. It would be murder,” he gasped at 
last with an involuntary glance in the direction of the door, 
which however was rightly interpreted, as Attila sardonically 
retorted : 

“T will take my chance of that, and as for the door, I had 
better inform you at once that it is locked from outside by 
Pista, who has my orders not to disturb us till the stroke of 
midnight. It now wants exactly twenty minutes to twelve, 
ample time surely for bringing the transaction to an end. Here 
are a couple of loaded revolvers, with six chambers each. 
Take your choice, and then oblige me by sitting down in 
that arm-chair yonder, which I have had placed for the purpose 
at the further end of the room. You see the clock? When 
it strikes the quarter that will be the signal to begin.” 

The cold-blooded cynicism of these ghastly preparations, 
even more than the actual facts, served to appal and unnerve 
Valentine Rack. Some wild, disjointed fragments of argument 
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and expostulation burst stammeringly from his trembling lips 
as he made a last fruitless effort to dissuade his former patron 
from his terrible purpose. The thing was palpably absurd and 
inconceivable. No sane man could dream of accepting such a 
challenge. Was it not, moreover, utterly opposed to all custom 
and precedent, to revive and continue a difference that had been 
settled once for all in the correct and legitimate mode? He 
was willing indeed to give further satisfaction to any proper, 
well-matched opponent—if such thought fit to challenge him— 
but not to-day, for God’s sake! Not in this frantic, fantastic 
fashion, nor at this weird midnight hovr } 

He might as soon have attempted to parley with a relentless 
tiger, in whose cage he found himself unwittingly entrapped, or 
argue with the lightning about to descend upon the particular 
tree marked out for destruction. Attila did not even condescend 
to discuss the expediency or propriety of the course he had 
resolved upon. For deep down, underlying the surface varnish 
of the accomplished and correct duellist he had always professed 
to be, there remained the soul of the barbarian thirsting for the 
blood of the man who had done him an injury—that fierce 
primeval instinct which is at the root of every duel, however the 
truth may be disguised and glossed over by certain stereotyped 
forms and conventions, All these deceptive and superfluous 
paraphernalia seemed, at this supreme crisis, to drop and fall 
away from this senile old man who in his antagonist could only 
see the person who had robbed him of the last hope of 
perpetuating his race, and whose life he was resolved to have at 
all price. 

“You are singularly dense of understanding this evening, 
Herr Rack,” he remarked, when at last the flow of excited, semi- 
hysterical rhetoric had come to an end. “I have not summoned 
you hither to speak to you as my grandson’s representative. 
Angus chose to call you out because of that worthless jade who 
happened to be his wife. My grand-daughter-in-law is nothing 
to me, and ..by the great Hun that old Scotch carpet-maker was 
not half wrong when he said in this very room only two years 
ago that a bad woman is not worth a charge of powder and shot. 
But this is a separate question, and my own private affair. I. 
desire to quarrel with you solely on my own account. You have 
eaten of my bread for a dozen years, and have betrayed my 
confidence and dishonoured the hospitable roof that sheltered 
you. Sir, I have the honour to express my opinion that you are 
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a traitor, a rascal, and a cad!” And each opprobrious epithet 
as it dropped from his lips was flavoured with a suggestion of 
fierce gusto, as though it had been some particularly exquisite 
morsel. “Is that not yet enough? Or must I rack my brain in 
search of still more abusive terms? The clock is about to strike 
the quarter, so take the revolver and seat yourself in that chair 
opposite if you do not desire to be shot down like a craven 
hound as you deserve!” 

There were no more words spoken between them, and when 
presently the dull, metallic clang of the old German clock fell 
dismally upon their ears, the sound of two shots rang out 
almost simultaneously through the long, low-vaulted room. 

But when the smoke had cleared away, and the echoes died 
back into silence, both men were still sitting erect and untouched 
in their former relative positions, for Attila’s bullet was lodged 
in the oaken door about a yard to the right of his antagonist’s 
figure, while Herr Rack’s bullet had shattered a large mirror 
hanging over the writing-table, strewing the carpet with a 
thousand fragments that, catching up fitful reflections from the 
lights above, appeared like a profusion of malicious goblin eyes 
twinkling in unholy enjoyment of this inhuman scene. 

A second and a third shot interchanged had no more positive 
result beyond riddling the walls and damaging a few stray 
objects of furniture; and now the atmosphere was beginning to 
grow dense and heavy with the accumulated clouds of smoke, 
and it was through a lurid fog that the two men beheld each 
other dim and faintly, like imperfectly realized phantoms. 

Valentine Rack was no coward, but the events of the day 
had thoroughly shaken and unnerved him. Ina certain sneaking 
and ignoble fashion he had been attached to the old man before 
him, as well as to the grandson of whose life and happiness he 
had made such terrible havoc, and he would fain have been 
spared the necessity of adding another crime to his record. Yet 
he loved, and had always loved his own self above any other, 
and having once realized that his life was now at stake, he was 
firmly resolved to kill the man who had been insane enough to 
place himself at his mercy. The will to do so was assuredly not 
lacking, but nerves and muscles were scarcely within his habitual 
control, and so it came about that his first three shots had gone 
wildly astray, despite the advantages on his side of having a 
right arm at his disposal. 

As for Attila, he had perhaps over-estimated his powers in 
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assuming that he could shoot as easily with his left arm as 
another man with his right, and it was with an ugly scowl of 
disappointment that he began to foresee the contingency of 
possible failure. Over-confidence in his prowess had caused him 
hitherto to shoot too quickly and carelessly, but after the third 
shot he paused for the space of about ten seconds in order to 
suffer the disturbing clouds of smoke to clear away a little— 
then, leaning forward in his chair, he took aim long and 


steadily. 


Pista, implicitly obedient to his master’s orders, did not 
venture to unlock the door until the stroke of midnight, although 
for some minutes past the sound of firing had ceased, to be 
replaced by a death-like silence that to his listening ears was 
almost more terrible than the previous detonations. 

And when—at the last stroke of twelve—he entered the 
room, Pista nearly stumbled over Rack’s prostrate figure, lying 
face downwards on the floor. The atmosphere was still, or 
rather again obscured by dense clouds of smoke proceeding 
from the arm-chair at the further end of the room, where Attila 
was seated smoking his long chibouk pipe as placidly as though 
nothing unusual had oecurred, 

“Remove that carrion,” he said shortly, pointing to the 
blood-stained corpse on the ground. 


CHAPTER XI. 
A WRECK. 

THE outline of these tragic events, conveyed by letter to 
Scotland, had however failed to prepare Lona for the hardest 
trial of all, which she was only to realize when after an absence 
of two years she returned to Castle Stillberg to find her brother 
transformed into a helpless cripple, whose life henceforth was 
to revolve in dreary alternation between sleepless nights spent 
in groaning anguish, and even more wretched days when 
reclining helplessly in a bath-chair, his dull, despairing eyes 
seemed to be gazing hour after hour upon the ruins of his 
shattered life and irrevocably extinguished happiness. 

Lona was indeed aware that her mother had been dangerously 
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ill, and that for some days her life had hung by a thread; but 
the crisis was now past, thank God, for a second letter following 
close upon the first, had brought the assurance that this beloved 
life at least would be spared; and no one had thought of 
preparing her for what she was to find, when having travelled 
day and night in obedience to the summons received, she reached 
Castle Stillberg on a glorious October afternoon. 

Lona had telegraphed the hour of her arrival from Vienna 
that morning, and was therefore slightly surprised not to find 
her mother waiting at the station to receive her, only an empty 
carriage driven by a rather wooden-faced Styrian peasant, who 
had only been a few weeks in service. 

“How is my mother? She is not worse?” she questioned 
anxiously. 

“No, the gnadige Frau Baronin was much the same as 
usual,” was the coachman’s stolid reply—and then—the luggage 
having been duly disposed of, he cracked his whip, and drove 
off at a brisk trot through the peaceful country lanes, that, green 
and flowery but a few weeks ago, were laying on gold and 
crimson tints at the approach of autumn. 

When on nearing the house Lona caught sight of a black- 
clad figure pacing the broad terrace walk that ran round the 
building, she ordered the carriage to stop, and running lightly 
through the shrubbery reached the spot by a shorter cut. 

“ Mother, mother!” she cried as she ran, even before she had 
gained the terrace. 

At the sound of her voice, Mabel had turned and now watched 
her daughter approach with a fixed and apathetic gaze that did 
not change even when Lona, flushed and panting, had thrown 
herself upon her neck. 

There was no responsive embrace ; and when the daughter, 
suddenly a prey to a nameless terror, had drawn back in chilled 
dismay, seeking some explanation of this new, dreadful mystery, 
she saw that her mother’s face was blank and stony as that of a 
mask. 

“Mother! mother! what is it? It is I, your little Lona 
who has come back never, never to leave you again. Surely, 
surely you are glad to see me, my darling mammy!” she cried 
wildly, beseechingly, clutching at the folds of the black silk 
gown as though to assure herself that this dreadful phantom- 
like creature was not a mere hallucination of her overwrought 
senses, 
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“Mother? Who calls me mother?” returned Mabel. “I 
used to be the mother of two bonny lads with golden curls 
and eyes like stars—but that is long, long ago. Who has taken 
them away? I will tell you.” And here she took hold of 
Lona’s arm, with attenuated fingers that grasped it nevertheless 
with the force of an iron vice as she whispered hoarsely into 
the girl’s ear. “It is an evil spirit whom they call Honour, 
and who like the sphynx goes about asking dreadful riddles 
of whosoever he meets ; a ravenous dragon whose hunger must 
continually be fed with blood, with the flower of our most 
gallant youths and men. But nobody dares to oppose him or 
seek to destroy the dragon, for he is our lord and master, and 
has decreed that a yearly tribute must be paid to him. Who 
are you, child? I cannot remember your name, but you have 
a good face, so I will give you a piece of advice. Try to find 
a man who is not afraid of the evil spirit. Tell him to beard 
the dragon in his den, to sweep away the shadows, and let in 
the light of day, and slay it with his sword. Then he will 
discover that it is not a real dragon at all but only a ridiculous 
bogey made up of moonshine and cobwebs, that will dissolve 
like floating mists at his first touch. But men are so foolish, 
oh, so foolish! They will not understand me when I try to 
explain all about the moonshine and the cobwebs. And now 
my head is so easily tired, and it aches when I think long about it. 
But you, child, you are young and strong, and you will find the 
right man. Take a big, big lantern and search for him through 
field and forest, over hill and dale, and when you have found 
him and he has slain the dragon you must come back and tell 
me. Promise to do so,” she continued, shaking Lona’s arm 
with fierce determination. “And then we shall rejoice together 
and sing, the Dragon is dead! The Dragon is dead!” 

And she burst into peal upon peal of vacant, senseless 
laughter. 

“Mother! Mother! What have they done to you!” 
exclaimed Lona, bursting into stormy tears as she threw 
herself on her knees before the unfortunate maniac, clasping 
her waist with passionate force, covering the wasted hands with 
her warm kisses, as though she would perforce have restored 
peace and harmony to that poor unhinged mind. 

But the mental wreck was of that kind from which there is 
no possibility of resurrection, and this hopeless conviction was 
gradually forced upon Lona, as in the bright October sun- 
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shine, she knelt before that helpless gibbering figure on the 
terrace. 

Mabel’s vacant laugh had suddenly ceased, to give way toa 
peevish, childish whimper. 

“Iam frightened of the dragon,” she whispered shiveringly. 
“He has been here twice already to fetch his victims, and may 
come again at any moment. Do you see the bushes stirring 
yonder? The evening breeze,do you say? Nota bit of it! 
I tell you that it is that dreadful monster whom they call 
Honour, that is hiding there ready to pounce upon fresh prey. 
Let us come into the house and close all the doors and windows 
tightly. Perhaps we can manage to shut out Honour if he tries 
to get in!” 
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Flotsam and Jetsam. 


a 


Cardinal Pole on Blessed Thomas [lore’s Hesitation. 


ONE of the best-known incidents connected with the rejection 
of the Papal Supremacy in the reign of King Henry VIII. was 
the declaration of Blessed Thomas More, that he had at one time 
“hesitated” over it, considering the point as one of secondary 
importance, which might to some extent have been waived. 

These views, curious in themselves, have been re-stated by 
various writers in various ways, generally inaccurately, some 
even forgetting the all-important conclusion, that when the 
martyr turned his attention seriously to the subject, he found 
that the case for the Divine institution of Papal Supremacy was 
so strong that he was prepared to lay down his life for its 
defence, and did eventually do so. 

The facts of the case are already known from More’s own 
letters, which are so clear as to remove all doubts from the 
minds of those who will take the trouble of studying the matter 
seriously. I have now to offer some important corroborative 
evidence from Cardinal Pole, which has not hitherto been 
quoted in this connection. Before giving it, however, I had 
better enumerate the chief points, which may be taken as 
already proved. 

More, therefore, like every good Catholic, always held that 
the Pope was the Head of the Church. But a subtler point 
was then in debate, by what authority did the Supreme Pontiff 
wield his power? Some said that though the jurisdiction of 
the Pope was higher and more sacred than that of other Bishops, 
yet it exceeded episcopal jurisdiction in degree only, and that 
he, like the rest, was liable to canonical supervision and regula- 
tion. Others maintained that his Headship was an integral, 
indeed an essential part of the constitution of the Church, and 
therefore that his powers were superior to those of all the rest of 
the hierarchy in kind as well as in degree. To state the matter 
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in technical terms, the one school considered that the Pope 
ruled de jure ecclesiastico, the other held that his jurisdiction 
was de jure divino. The former were what men afterwards called 
Gallicans, of whom there were many in those days; and 
according to them the pre-eminence of the Papacy might grow 
or shrink, flower or fade, according to the needs of the Church. 
But the opinion of their opponents is now received by all, 
having been defined several times since More’s time. They 
taught that the Pope’s powers were in essentials unchanging, 
being instituted and assured by Christ Himself. 

Now More being a layman, had not in early years found 
himself in circumstances which called on him to make up his 
conscience on the matter in either way. The Gallican view was 
more or less in favour at Court and at the bar. More had many 
esteemed friends in both places, and imbibed their views without 
becoming wedded to them. But when Luther attacked the 
Pope’s Supremacy, and King Henry defended it in his 
Assertion of the Seven Sacraments, More’s attention was perforce 
directed to the question, and he came to the conclusion that this 
Supremacy was indeed of Divine institution.’ 

The sermon of Cardinal Pole, to which we now come, cannot 
of course claim to be as decretorial as the letters of More 
himself, fron: which the above account has been taken. Never- 
theless, its value is very considerable. It is as early and as 
authoritative as any of More’s biographers; it is independent 
of More’s own words, but confirms them very remarkably. The 
sermon was delivered on November the 29th, 1557, and is an 
exhortation to the people of London to join generously in the 
work of restoring Catholicism to its former flourishing condition. 
It throws valuable light on many obscure points in the progress 
of Pole’s counter-reformation, but we must here confine ourselves 
exclusively to More. The preacher, therefore, having reminded 
his auditors of the great mercy God had shown them in setting 
before their eyes an example so admirable as that of More, 
continues : 


And that you may the better be assured that [Mr. Moore’s 
confession of the faith] was a verye Light above Nature, and a Love 
given from Above, I shall shewe you howe far yn this Matter his owne 
natural Light dyd extende, whiche he shewed, reasonynge yn this 

1 More’s opinions are stated very clearly in Bridgett’s Zz/e of More, pp. 343, seq. 


and 422 seq. See also Dom Bede Camm’s Lives of the English Martyrs, I. p. 196, and 
the Zadb/et for November 19, 1898, 
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Matter of the Unytie of the Churche with a Frynde of his, and a specyal 
Benefactor of all Catholyck and good Persons, whome I wyll not leave 
unnamed, for worthy ys he of name, and I doubte not but his Name 
ys yn the Booke of Lyfe; yt ys Antony Bonvyse, whome I think you 
all knowe, dwellinge from his youthe amonge you, beynge nowe a 
verye old Man. 

He havyng entyre Frendeshyppe wyth dr. Moore, as Frendes and 
wyse Men be wont to do, communynge togyther of the State of the 
Commonwelthe of this Realme, and of that was lyke to come, for the 
Disturbance of the quyetnes thereof, Mr. Moore began to shewe, what 
Feare he hadde of the Chaunge of Religion yn this Realme (whiche he 
tooke, as yt ys, to be the grounde of the Commonwelthe), and feared 
that yt sholde begyn of the perverse and hereticall Opinion that he 
sawe some inclyned unto touchinge the Sacrament of the Aultar, 
[This he did] . . . of an Instincte that the Feare of God had put yn 
his Mynde . . . albeyt the same semed not at that Tyme so lykely, 

. . not speakynge any worde of the Feare of the Breche of the 
Unytie by reason of the Schysm and departynge from the Obedyence 
to the See of Rome, whiche then was most lyke to happen furthwyth, 
the Prynce beynge offendyd wyth the Pope; whiche Feare made 
Mr. Bonvyse aske the more earnestlye of his Opinion thereyn. To 
which Questyon he sodenlye makyng Answer sayde as his natural 
Reason gave; and that was howe he tooke not that for a Matter 
of so great a Moment and Importance, but rather as inventyd 
of Men for a polytical~Ordre and for the more quyetnes of the 
Ecclesiasticall Bodye, than by the verye Ordynance of Chryste. 
This was his sudden and fyrst Answer, but he hadde no sooner sayde 
the Words, but as though his Conscyence had byn stroken for so 
sayinge, correctyng the same, wyth confessing that he had spoken 
wythout Consyderatyon, sayde to Jr. Bonvyse, howe he should not 
take that for an Answer to his Questyon, whiche he wolde thinke better 
upon, for he had never studyed yt afore: And therefore wylled him 
wythyn x or xii Dayes to repayre to him ageyn, and then he would 
shewe him his whole determynate Opinion yn that Matter. 

This was Mr. Bonvyse gladde to heare him saye, and fayled not at 
the Tyme prefyxed to retorne to aske him his Opynyon thereof. And 
at the fyrste Sight of him, Mr. Moore brake out into a greate Reproch 
of his owne selfe, for that he was so hastye to answer yn so greate a 
Matter, touchyinge the Prymacye of the Pope, sayinge, “Alas! 
Mr. Bonvyse, whither was I fawlinge, when I made you that Answer, 
of the Prymacye of the chyrche? I assure you, that Opinion alone 
was ynough to make me fawle from the rest; for that holdyth 
up all.” 

And so then he began to shewe him what he had redde and 
studyed therein, whiche was so fixed in his Harte, that for the Defence 
of the same, he wyllingelye afterwarde sufferyd Deathe ; overcomynge 
all Satan’s Tentatyon by the Light supernaturall and by a supernaturalt 
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Love, that the Mercye of God had gyven him for his Salvatyon, and 
greatlye for yours, you takynge Example of him.! 


It will be unnecessary to dwell on the exactness with which 
these two accounts of More’s hesitancy tally one with another. 
In both versions More’s first idea had been that the Supremacy 
was a “political,” ze, a constitutional measure adopted by 
churchmen “for the more quietness of the ecclesiastical body.” 
Then his mind develops, and he eventually believes this Supre- 
macy to be “the very ordinance of Christ,” the foundation “ that 
holdeth up all the rest” of the Church. The story is told in the 
two cases from two different points of view, and this accounts 
for some different but not inconsistent circumstances being 
mentioned. More wrote as he did while defending himself 
against the King’s officials. No wonder that he should dwell so 
emphatically on the part which the King’s own book had played 
in his mental development. Pole’s informant, Bonvisi, as 
naturally dwells on what he knew at first hand. We do not 
see how the different circumstances mentioned by the two 
witnesses fit together, but this is not necessary nor even important 
so far as the corroborative force of the fresh evidence is con- 
cerned. 

It only remains to add a word about Antonio Bonvisi, the 
“special benefactor of all Catholic and good persons.” He came 
of a family of Lucca merchants, which had long been settled in 
London. His close friendship with More is mentioned by all 
More’s biographers. He sent him whilst in the Tower both 
clothing and other necessaries, and Blessed Thomas answered in 
a letter styling him “the half of his heart.” Since then, the 
generous Italian had suffered banishment and loss of property 

under Edward VI., but Mary had restored him, and he died 
within a few weeks of Pole, a year after this sermon was 


reached.” He is an unexce tionable witness. 
P Pp 
J. H. P. 


The Ethic of Freethought. 

As is well known, the advocates of what styles itself 
“Freethought” are wont to insist not only that the renunciation 
of all religion has no injurious effect upon human character, 

1 Strype, Zcclestastical Memoirs (1721) iii. 244, 245. He states that his original 
was among the Foxe MSS., but I cannot find this piece in the volumes of that series 
which are now in the Harleian collection at the British Museum. 

2 December 7, 1538, British Record (Index) Society, vol. xv. /nguisttiones post- 
mortem for London, 1. 116, 183. 
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but that by it alone can the highest type of character be 
developed, since it has for its basis that intellectual honesty of 
which freethinkers claim the monopoly. In support of this 
contention we are frequently reminded how many prominent 
leaders of the party are men of high character and blame- 
less life. The merits of a system cannot, however, be judged by 
the conduct of individuals, who may easily be what they are 
in spite of the creed they profess—not because of it. The 
question is, not how some freethinkers live and act, but how 
freethought naturally impels men to live and act, and what are 
its practical effects on the mass of its disciples. 

Startling testimonies upon this last crucial point are fur- 
nished from time to time by those who have had actual 
experience of the matter,.and it is likewise obtainable by any 
who care to peruse the journals which professedly devote 
themselves to the spread of freethought, and are popularly 
accepted as its exponents. The scurrility and ribaldry which 
form the constant staple of their utterances can have but one 
effect upon the classes amongst which they circulate. 

Our attention has been called to a typical specimen recently 
exhibited by the paper which distinctively styles itself the 
Freethinker' in an article entitled “The Wealth of the Roman 
Catholic Church.” This opens with the statement that “The 
greater part of the wealth of the Roman Catholic Church was 
acquired in payment for the forgiveness of sins.” Now, Free- 
thought is nothing if not “scientific,” and boasts as its special 
merit that it accepts nothing without clear and evident proof, 
thereby putting to shame the uncritical credulity of believers. 
Moreover, the writer of the article must know, if he knows 
anything, that the above statement is vehemently repudiated by 
Catholics ; and as the charge which he brings against a body 
comprising so large a portion of the human race is of the 
gravest and most injurious character, it is obvious that he is 
bound to produce his proofs. But what does he do? He tells 
a ridiculous tale concerning St. Bernard. According to this, in 
consideration of a handsome donation in land and other pro- 
perty, the Saint guaranteed to Conrad, Sieur de Solanges, 


a commodious and spacious place in Paradise, where he shall enter at 
the moment of his death, after being mounted on horse-back and 
armed from head to foot, having passed through Purgatory at a quick 


1 May 7th, 1905. 
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gallop, where he will take a drink without alighting, to which effect, he, 
Bernard, engages that a good horse shall await him for the passage at 
the gate of Purgatory. 


This outrageous story is apparently taken by the Freethinker 
from the French Za Razson, an organ, presumably, of the same 
party. As to the authority for it, we are told that it was 
“published in the Chronological Gallery, in the year 1810, by 
Barba.” 

But in the first place it has been quite impossible to find any 
trace of “Barba” or his “Chronological Gallery ;” no mention 
of either being discoverable in the British Museum, or the Paris 
Bibliothéque Nationale, nor in any bibliography we have been 
able to consult. 

It is clear, moreover, that, even could it be discovered, a 
work published in 1810 can of itself furnish no authority for 
a transaction said to have taken place some seven hundred 
years previously. No writer with any regard for historical 
truth or sense of responsibility would accept such a story, to 
say nothing of publishing it, without satisfying himself that it 
can be traced to a trustworthy contemporary source. 

Finally, no vestige can be found of anything which might 
serve even as a foundation upon which the fable we have 
heard might be constructed; not even in the pages of 
Protestant historians, such as Neander, who devoted particular 
attention to St. Bernard, and had no motive for concealing 
facts, however awkward. 

But will not the uncritical public, for whose special 
benefit such journals as the Freethinker are designed, take for 
granted that what is asserted with such brazen assurance must 
needs be unquestionably true? And we are asked to believe 
that thus to pander to the worst prejudices by trading upon 
ignorance is in the interests of mental freedom and of Truth. 


” 





Educational levelling-down. 


That august body, the French Academy, has recently 
sanctioned certain orthographic innovations which go some 
way in the direction of phonetic spelling. With the actual 
changes so introduced we are not now concerned, but a plea 
strongly urged, as we are told, on their behalf, suggests 
considerations which are not altogether reassuring. 
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The simplifications now effected, it is said, besides saving 
valuable time at school, will tend to obliterate the “invidious 
distinction” hitherto existing between those who have had 
merely an elementary education, and those who have had one 
of higher character. In other words, it will do away with 
particulars in which the result of education is made apparent, 
and will so far place the educated and the uneducated, or half- 
educated, on one level. How far this is desirable is, of course, 
a matter of opinion; but this at least seems certain, that the 
proposed advantage will not be attained by any mere simplifi- 
cation of orthography. In our own language, for instance, 
which the alleged benefit must affect more than any other, a 
London School Board scholar, spell he never so correctly, will be 
as invidiously distinguished as ever from a public school boy, if 
he speaks of a snake as a “snike,” or of the Daily Mai as the 
“ Diley Mile.” Is this inconvenience to be avoided by adopting 
universally the pronunciation which obtains in the elementary 
schools of the Metropolis? But, if so, what will become of the 
provinces? The invidious distinction will only be removed, not 
obliterated, and the Devonian or Lancastrian will be betrayed 
by his speech as not belonging to the sacred precincts of 
Cockneydom. 

And again, what will it avail to learn how to write proper 
names, if the lcarner, left to the light of nature, speaks of 
“ Demostheens,” “ Antigoan,” “Marshal Can Robert,” or “The 
Admirable Crikton”? And this assuredly is what he will do 
unless he learn a great deal more than spelling, a great deal 
which, of necessity, elementary education is unable to impart. 
The idea that it is an adequate motive for destroying the history 
enshrined in our orthographic anomalies, in order to enable 
sixth standard pupils to seem abreast of those who have had 
opportunities denied to them, should logically lead to the 
prohibition of any education beyond that imparted in the sixth 
standard, and is much of a piece with the assumption, which 
appears to be rather widely entertained, that if one single 
register of teachers be but officially instituted, every Board 
School teacher will straightway be placed on a level with the 
head masters of Eton or Harrow. Such a notion throws a 
good deal of light upon the idea of Education entertained by 
some of those who talk most about it. 
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The International Catholic News-Agency. 


The International Catholic News-agency (Central-Aus- 
kunftstelle) is naturally delighted at the reference to its work, 
and at the acknowledgment of the aid it is able to render to the 
Catholics of this country, which was made in the Report read 
at the last half-yearly meeting of the Catholic Truth Society. 
Dr. Kaufmann reproduces, in his fasciculus for May 18th, the 
Times’ report of the speech by which Lord Edmund Talbot 
supported the Catholic Truth Society’s intention to co-operate 
with this Bureau, and adds the following comment : 


Thus has the Bureau, which for the last five years has been success- 
fully working on the Continent, obtained a firm footing in England. It 
is chiefly English papers which spread the numerous calumnies against 
the Catholic Church, its ministers, and institutions all over the world, 
particularly over North America and the British colonies. May the 
Bureau be permitted to use this occasion to invite also some material 
support from the clergy and well disposed laity. . . . The director of 
the work which sends out its weekly reports of cases inquired into is 
Dr. Kaufmann, of Weismes, in the Government district of Aachen. 


Dr. Kaufmann has also received this year another recom- 
mendation of his work, which may be of great service in 
extending its efficacy. His fasciculus for April 8th contains an 
extract from the Lenten Pastoral of the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Salzburg: 


It is well known to you [says his Eminence| how frequently in these 
days our priests are misrepresented and reviled, how they are hunted 
down, just as if they were wild beasts, especially those of them who 
are most conspicuous for zealous performance of their ministerial 
duties, and how, if ever an unfortunate priest is detected in some 
offence, his offence is forthwith exaggerated, proclaimed throughout 
the world, and laid at the door of the entire clergy. The numerous 
tales of scandals in cloisters and presbyteries, the abuse of the Vatican 
and of the Church’s various institutions, the incessant complaints of 
clerical intolerance, &c.—those weapons of the new Kulturkampf with 
its campaign of slander against the Church—have long since demanded 
an organised movement of self-defence on the part of the Catholics. 
It was with this object that the Central Auskunftstelle (C.A.) was 
founded in 1900. This agency investigates each particular accusation, 
and makes a point of supplying only such information as can be 
thoroughly depended upon, and is mostly derived from authoritative 
sources. Connected with the C.A. is the Association for the Defence 
of the German Catholic Clergy (Rechtsschutzstelle fiir die Katholische 
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Geistlichkeit Deutschland) which undertakes to see that corrections of 
mis-statements made shall be inserted in the anti-clerical papers under 
Article 14 of the Press Law, and so ensures that the information 
obtained by the C.A. shall receive a proper attention. It is most 
desirable that the Catholic clergy and laity should on every occasion 
when attacks of this sort are made upon them address themselves at 
once to the C.A., since the policy of “deliberately ignoring” such 
matters has only the effect of causing the aggressors to become bolder 
and more audacious. 


One point to which the Cardinal of Salzburg refers in this 
passage is worthy of a moment’s notice. It is his reference to 
“Paragraph 11 of the Press Law.” We hardly realize in this 
country how much the operations of the professional slanderer 
are aided by the character of our libel law. In England it is 
next to impossible to bring your calumniator to book without 
incurring heavy expenses, which even if you win your suit, will 
not be fully recovered, and if the calumniator happens to be 
impecunious will probably not be recoverable at all. Moreover, 
the only penalty which the English courts seem to recognize as 
suitable for the convicted offender is a money payment, which 
can usually be evaded on the plea that the aggrieved party has 
not been able to prove a money loss—any less material injury, 
such as the pain of haying to rest under a cruel calumny, being 
apparently not recognized as worthy of the law’s consideration. 
On the Continent they manage things more sensibly. The spirit 
of impartiality in administering the law is indeed more universally 
diffused in England than abroad, but we are referring to the 
state of the law itself. On the Continent the process in case of 
libel is so much more simple that a very moderate sum will 
generally cover the expenses ; and what is more, the penalty 
exacted from the offender is of a singularly appropriate 
kind. An instance will illustrate this. Encouraged by the 
success of their campaign against the Good Shepherd nuns 
at Nancy—the nature of which success we had occasion to 
examine in THE MONTH for December, 1903 — the French 
anti-clericals set to work to manufacture similar charges of 
inhumanity against other institutions conducted by Religious. 
Among these attacks was one directed against the Mother- 
House of the Order of the Good Shepherd at Angers, the 
offending paper being the Patriote de l’Ouest. The nuns were 
induced to overcome their usual reluctance to take action, and 
prosecuted this paper. On March 25th the paper was condemned 
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in the Court of Angers, (1) to pay a fine of two hundred francs, 
(2) to publish five times in its own columns the judgment of 
the Court against it, (3) to publish at its own cost the same 
judgment in six different newspapers chosen by the plaintiffs, 
(4) to publish once (in its own columns) not only the text of the 
judgment, but also the full text of the motives assigned for it 
by the Court. 

The fear of this simple but unpleasant penalty often con- 
strains the calumniating newspaper to come to terms with its 
victim beforehand. An interesting instance of this has lately 
occurred in connection with the Orphanage of La Providence 
at Aix-les-Bains. Denunciations of the nuns of this orphanage 
for their alleged inhumanity were general in the English papers 
last autumn, and our readers may remember that in our February 
number we were able to give, through information collected 
by the C.A., the counter-statement of the Religious attacked. 
As the case had been brought before the local courts by the 
parents of the chief complainant, its hearing and decision should 
have come off by the end of the year. So far, however, no 
hearing has been given to it—a fact which is surely significant. 
Meanwhile the anti-clerical papers in Germany, copying from 
M. Combes’ Paris paper, Le Matin, spread the accusations over 
the two Empires, treating them as demonstrated facts. One 
of these papers was the Breslau Morgen-Zeitung, and against 
this paper for its article of November 4th, 1904, the nuns, backed 
up by the above-mentioned Association for the defence of the 
Catholic clergy, threatened a prosecution. The result, as 
chronicled by the C.A. in its fasciculus for April Ist, 1905, is 
that the Worgen-Zeitung 


saw the necessity of entering into an undertaking to pay all the 
costs of the process so far as it had gone, to acknowledge that it was 
unable to sustain its charges, and to retract them with an expression of 
regret for having made them. 


Whilst we are on the subject of this Orphanage at Aix, we 
may add that, in its fasciculus for May 18th, the C.A. announces 
that it has received a communication from the Vicar-General 
of Aix stating that the Archbishop of Aix had personally 
examined into each one of the charges against the nuns and 
had declared “ before God, and on his honour” that they were 
each and all absolutely unfounded. 














Reviews. 





I.—THE GOSPEL STORY.! 

THE late Mr. B. F. C. Costelloe’s The Gospel Story for Catholic 
Homes (Catholic Truth Society) has entered on a second edition. 
The Archbishop of Westminster writes a short Preface in which 
he reminds us of the zeal and talent which Mr. Costelloe so whole- 
heartedly consecrated to the work of the Church, of the fertility 
of his writing power, and of the valuable services he rendered to 
the cause of Catholic literature. It is an appropriate reminder, 
for in this busy age it is wonderful how soon we forget our 
friends when once we have laid them in the grave; and this 
Gospel Story—not to speak of the author’s other contributions 
to the Catholic Truth Society—should itself be a monument to 
preserve his memory amongst us, for it is a book which ought 
to be in every Catholic household, especially where there are 
young people growing up. Indeed, if its merits had been duly 
recognized it would now be entering upon its tenth or twentieth, 
not its second edition. It is a book after the manner of Farrar 
or Fouard, combining the records of all the four Gospels into 
a single consecutive narrative, and placing it in proper historical 
topographical and social setting, so far forth as this can be 
gathered or conjectured from the results of archzological 
research. Not, however, like Fouard addressed to the student, 
nor like Farrar spoiled by sectarian bias and “ woeful vulgarity,” 
but simple and reverent, clear and fresh, so as to meet the wants 
of readers who would be bewildered by a mass of footnotes or 
discussions of rival theories, and only desire to be aided in 
realizing better the human side of the Life of Lives. At the 
same time Mr. Costelloe had too much of the spirit of a scholar 
to be anywhere uncritical. For the theories he selects he 
expressly warns us that he does not claim certainty, nor should 
we always be disposed to agree with them. But they always 
rest on grounds worthy of consideration, and are discreetly 
chosen. 





1 The Gospel Story for Catholic Homes. By B. F. C. Costelloe, M.A. Second 
Edition, 1s. : In cloth binding, 2s. 6d. London: Catholic Truth Society. 
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2.—CHRISTIAN AND CATHOLIC! 

Dr. Grafton,.the Episcopalian Bishop of Fond du Lac, tells 
us that his purpose in writing is to offer some help to any 
who wish to believe but fancy they cannot ; or any who, though 
believing in God and Christianity, are in doubt about their duty 
respecting church membership. He divides his book into three 
parts—(1) Christian, (2) Catholic, (3) Catholic, not Roman. On 
the first part we have no special criticism to offer. It expounds 
such subjects as Religion, the Divine Teacher, the Great 
Credential (ze., the Resurrection), with too much assertiveness 
perhaps, but on the whole sufficiently for the class of people he 
has in view. When he comes to the second and third parts he 
seems to forget that in his Preface he had declared that “this 
book is not controversial.” In fact, a large portion of Part IIL., 
and the whole of Part III., is controversy of the rankest sort— 
unless indeed it be pleaded, as it well might, that controversy is 
opposing reasons to reasons, whereas Bishop Grafton deals 
mostly in magisterial statements. Nor is he open to the charge 
of over-timidity or hesitancy in the formulation of his opinions, 
which are as trenchant as any one could wish. The position of 
the Anglican Church is guaranteed by the singular care with 
which God watches over its history, two of the most signal 
proofs 6f which “great providences” are “the early death of 
Edward VI.,” who, had he lived, “would have made the Church 
like unto the deformity of the Continental Reformers ;” and 
“the denial of the validity of (Anglican) Orders by Leo XIII.” 
The latter, “like the former providence, has wrought in a 
wonderful way for the preservation of the Anglican Church”—for 


Anglicans know they possess valid orders and sacraments; they can 
no more doubt this than the existence of God or any essential fact of 
Christianity ; so, when the Pope decided against what Anglicans knew 
with divine certainty to be true, they knew with the same certainty that 
he was not infallible. 


Again we are told that 


A churchman’s joining Rome is a very different act from that of a 
sectarian (joining the Anglican Church). . . . He turns against the Holy 
Ghost and his Lord, denying their gifts and presence, . . . It is the most 
presumptuous sin we believe a Christian man can commit. For in 
deciding on the claims of the papal supremacy as against the Eastern and 
Anglican Churches in favour of Rome, he assumes to himself the powers 

1 Christian and Catholic. By the Right Rev. Charles Grafton, Bishop of Fond 
du Lac. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 
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of an Ecumenical Council. . . . It is the most terrible spiritual sin we 
believe a Christian man can commit. For if Anglican orders and 
sacraments are valid, and there is no surer proof of the existence of 
God than there is of their validity, he denies having received Christ 
in the sacraments, and so perils his own soul. 


We might anticipate that God would not permit a man to 
fall into a sin of such gravity, unless he had predisposed himself 
to commit it by some form of bad conduct. And so it is, we 
are assured, with the mass of converts, for Dr. Grafton has a 
searching glance, and knows all about their inner state. 


The reasons men subsequently assign (for going over to Rome) are 
apt to be manufactured explanations. The papers announce with great 
flourish that a priest has joined Rome and those acquainted with his 
inner life may know that it is because of some secret sin, disappointed 
ambition, or spiritual pride. For the most part the unsettlement is 
occasioned by some unfaithfulness, increased by disappointments, and 
not unfrequently accompanied by obvious self-deception and deceit. 
Comparatively few go after a full examination of the question, with 
the determination by God’s grace to go or stay as God might show 
the way. 

And the sequel, we are assured, is in conformity with the 
antecedents. 

Thousands have come to us in this country from the sects. More 
than a thousand of our American clergy and bishops are converts. 
Coming from religious motives and because they sought Christ’s 
Church, we find that after a while there is a perceptible advance in 
spirituality. This is the usual testimony. However good Presbyterians 
or Congregationalists or Methodists they have been, after their union 
with the Church there is an obvious increase in spiritual illumination 
and growth in holiness. 


But what is the case with converts to Rome from Bishop 
Grafton’s communion ? 

According to the account of some [what some ?] who have tried the 
experiment they have frankly stated that they are no better after than 
before. Some, a small class, become apostates and give up the faith 
entirely. . . . There are others who grew spiritually, but no more so 
than those whom they had left behind. 

Some of us might perhaps plead that we had had oppor- 
tunities of observing, and that our experiences do not altogether 
tally with Dr. Grafton’s allegations. Such counter experiences 
however, are obviously without evidential value, 

For Jean Jacquot has spoken it 
And Jean Jacquot must know. 
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3.—GEORGE EASTMONT THE WANDERER.! 

George Eastmont is a novel with a purpose, the purpose 
being to study the various forms of the socialistic scheme for 
ameliorating the condition of the masses. It is by one who 
assures us he is giving his own personal experiences of the 
Labour Movement, and is dedicated to the memory of Cardinal 
Manning, “with whom the author was associated during the 
great Dock Strike of 1889.” Perhaps this fact may contribute 
to gain for the book an attention which it certainly deserves, for 
it is a book by no means wanting in power. 

The hero is the eldest son of aristocratic parents in whom the 
class feeling is particularly strong. He is also the expectant 
heir to a maternal grandfather, who is a peer, and possessed of 
a valuable Irish estate. Following his father’s example he 
entered the army, but was sickened into resignation by the sights 
he had witnessed on a South African battle-field. This, and 
other experiences, led him to the study of social questions and, 
at length, to the conviction that society as at present constituted 
is on a totally false basis; that labour, as applied to natural 
objects, is the sole source of wealth, and that this being so, the 
exaction of rent for the soil and of interest for capital is without 
foundation in justice; that, accordingly, the wealth of the 
propertied classes is accumulated out of what they filch from the 
earnings of the labourer, and that as, availing themselves of 
their monopoly of land and capital they force the labourer to 
work for them at the lowest wages which will enable him just to 
live, they are, under present conditions, mere wholesale robbers 
of the goods of the poor, and the direct causes of the fearful 
misery in which so many of the latter are forced to live. The 
more Eastmont pondered on these sad facts the more he felt the 
impulse to break away from his own class, to go and live among 
the poor, to take a wife from their ranks, and to share their 
privations. In this way he trusted he might place his education 
at their service, to show them how to help themselves, and give 
them hope. 

In the pursuance of his resolution he was brought into 
relation with one or two persons who form, with him, the 
leading characters of the story. First, there is Cardinal Lorraine, 
who had known him from his childhood, and of whom he 
occasionally seeks counsel. The Cardinal disapproves of his 
step in cutting himself away from his own class, and makes a 


1 George Eastmont the Wanderer. By John Law, London: Burns and Oates, 
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prediction, the correctness of which the book is apparently 
intended to demonstrate : 

Your passion for the people [he says], which is a true one I 
know, will wear itself out by the time you are thirty. Your love of 
fair play will remain, but your enthusiasm will be killed by the know- 
ledge of yourself and others, that must come to you later on. You 
would have done more good, George, if you had remained in your 
own position. 

Then there are Dick Charleston, the Socialistic leader, by one 
of whose Hyde Park lectures Eastmont is captured, and with 
whom he associates himself as a fellow-worker ; the Rev. Edgar 
Podmore, an old family friend of Eastmont’s, who is a ritualistic 
clergyman, but also a member of the Fabian Society ; Miss 
Mary Cameron, the daughter of a lately-deceased country rector, 
a lady of refined tastes, but full of sympathy for the lot of the 
poor, who in her desire to devote her life to their service had 
joined the Socialists, and like Charleston and Eastmont was on 
their Executive Committee ; and Julia Eastmont, the daughter 
of a small country farmer, and the girl whom Eastmont had 
made his wife. These, with the addition of Eastmont’s 
aristocratic relatives who intervene occasionally, are the 
characters who join in the development of the story. 

Eastmont, at the beginning of his experiences with the 
Socialists, is a disciple of the doctrine of physical force. “I have 
read your speeches,” says Cardinal Lorraine to him. “They 
inflame the masses, but lead to nothing, so far as I can see— 
nothing.” “If not bread then lead,” replies Eastmont. “ You 
are not serious.” “Indeed, I am.” Nor will he tolerate the tardy 
methods of the Fabians. 

“Had a rowdy meeting?” asks Podmore, as Eastmont entered 
his rooms fresh, but disconcerted rather than jubilant, from a 
speech in Hyde Park, after which the “people” had thought 
fit to carry him on their shoulders to the omnibus. 


‘Such honours always seem to come to those who cannot appreciate 
them,” said Eastmont. 

‘Were any of our people there ? ” 

“Do you mean the Fabians? Yes, at least a dozen of your 
arm-chair Socialists honoured us with their presence. . . . I cannot 
understand you Fabians, life is not long enough for your doctrines. 
How can you sit still while people starve ?” 

‘‘We don’t sit still, my dear fellow, we work,” said Podmore ; “ but 
we don’t believe in violence. You've got the right ideas, but you go 
the wrong way to put them into practice, That’s what we think about 
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you Socialists. Violence will not help on the Social revolution, only 
education and patience.” 

“When the workers see their real position the thing will come fast 
enough; we have only to rouse them out of their apathy and ignorance.” 

“But you’ve no idea how ignorant they are. I’ve lived amongst 
them for many years, and I know them, you don’t. If you did you 
would be a Fabian—no, perhaps not, for we Fabians are middle-class 
people, and you have too many prejudices to join us. I am afraid you 
will break your heart over this business before you’ve finished.” 


Eastmont does not exactly do that, but his course becomes 
a course of gradual disillusionment. His marriage, which was to 
unite him with the workers, proves a tragedy, his wife chafing 
under the discovery that she was not to be raised to her 
husband’s proper social position. His campaign on behalf of 
the workers, undertaken with confident anticipations that the 
employers and even the Government would quickly be terrorized 
into compliance with the So¢ialistic demands, gradually broke 
down. The “people” themselves prove unreliable. They cannot 
be got to act together ; they are incessantly quarrelling; and the 
individualistic spirit proves to be as rampant among them as 
among the aristocrats. 

He remembered hearing a little boy say to a playmate, “ My 
father’s a tradesman, your father’s only a labourer ;” and he knew that 
in some common lodging-houses men who pay sixpence a night will 
not associate with those who pay only threepence. 

Hence the conflict with the police on the well-known occasion, 
when an East End mob looted some West End shops and 
clubs—a conflict in which Eastmont is made to take a pro- 
minent part, and to incur in consequence a fortnight’s imprison- 
ment—ends in the mob actually cheering the soldiers sent to 
disperse them. The great Dock Strike, too, as here repre- 
sented, only misses being a complete failure by Cardinal 
Lorraine being invoked as a Deus ex machina to extricate 
the strikers from a false position. It was then that Charleston 
withdrew from the platform of force as a remedy and 
passed over to the ranks of Trades’ Unionism, which hitherto he 
had condemned ; whilst Podmore, being transferred to a large 
parish in a mining district, learns under the influence of a new 
environment, to retain indeed his belief in the desirability of 
nationalizing land and machinery, but to believe less in State 
Socialism. Meanwhile Eastmont determines to visit the 
Colonies and study the applicability of his theories to younger 
States. He goes to Australia, but only to find himself confronted 
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with the same sources of discouragement. He hears of a colony 
of picked Socialists which had been sent out well equipped to 
South America to start a “New Australia” on Socialistic prin- 
ciples, but which broke up in the course of a few months. And he 
has experience of the indolence and unprogressiveness attending 
the life of a Labour Settlement in Australia itself, to which he 
is made secretary. At length, on inheriting a large Irish estate 
by the death of an uncle, he returns home to try the experiment 
of Land Nationalization, dividing his property among _ his 
tenants and their labourers, and retaining only a_ super- 
intendent’s salary for himself. 

It is here that the book ends, and one cannot but feel that 
it ends prematurely. So far as the author reveals his own 
mind, it would appear that Land Nationalization is his social 
ideal. His demonstration, therefore, cannot be deemed complete 
till he has exhibited this ideal in its practical working as tested 
by the laws of human nature. This omission, however, is in 
keeping with a general defect which pervades the book, and 
detracts somewhat from its many merits. For the shortcomings 
of the workers, to which the failure of the different schemes is 
ascribed, are rather stated in general terms as having displayed 
themselves, than depicted in their natural emergence from the 
friction and interplay of human characters. 





4.—THE ANGEL OF SYON.! 

The merits of Dom Adam Hamilton’s volume on the 
Blessed Richard Reynolds are many, but the first impression 
is not so felicitous as might be desired. The history begins 
a hundred years before the martyr’s birth, and is continued for 
three hundred years after his death. The illustrations are 
numerous, but their connection with the Beato does not at first 
sight declare itself. 

However, if the reader will persevere, he will be rewarded. 
The story comprehends a full account of the martyr, and the 
Blessed Richard’s heroism is such, that it well deserves a 
monograph to itself. Without urging or even hinting at any 
invidious comparison, one feels that after More, Fisher, and 
Houghton, there is no one who deserves a separate niche 
better than this brave monk, whose courage, especially when 

1 The Angel of Syon. The Life and Martyrdom of Blessed Richard Reynolds, 
Bridgettine Monk of Syon, &c. By Dom Adam Hamilton, O.5.B. To which is 
added The History of the Bridgettines of Syon by Father Robert Parsons, S.J. 
Edinburgh and London: Sands and Co., 116 pp. with 14 Illustrations, 1905. 
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on the scaffold, was more splendid than that of any other 
sufferer. in King Henry’s time. Dom Hamilton quotes from 
Dom Bede Camm’s Lives of the English Martyrs this fine passage 
from a contemporary chronicler : 


Which Reynolds, being the last that was executed, and seeing 
them cruelly quartered, preached unto them and comforted them, 
promising them a heavenly banquet and supper for their sharp 
breakfast taken patiently for their Master’s sake. He never changed 
colour, nor was disquieted, and then in the end went to die manfully 
himself. 

Then we get an account of the adventures of the com- 
munity of Syon, which still survives at Chudleigh, Devon. 
It is a deeply interesting history, indeed too interesting to be 
treated adequately in the space available. 

The account given on page 40 of Elizabeth Barton, the 
Nun of Kent, passes over the chief difficulty of her case, that 
is, her confessions. The quotations on pp. 62—65 are not from 
Chauncey, but from an anonymous author occasionally bound 
up with him. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


WE may heartily recommend as very suitable reading for the 
season of Corpus Christi the excellent little Lz/e of Blessed 
Juliana Cornelion prepared for the Catholic Truth Society by 
Father M. Power, S.J. The writer has evidently taken more 
pains over this pamphlet than is usually devoted to such short 
biographies. He has gone to the best sources, and his informa- 
tion is presented in a_ picturesque and interesting way. 
Comparatively few are acquainted with the details of the origin 
of the feast of Corpus Christi, and the real author of this 
celebration has long been too little known. 

The Society of St. Sulpice tries hard to fulfil the charge 
entrusted to it by Leo XIII. when he gave it the supreme 
direction of the Archconfraternity of Our Lady of Compassion, 
and exhorted it to solicit intercessions for the conversion of 
England. The Bulletin Trimestriel is the quarterly magazine 
they consecrate to this object. The December number, the last 
to reach us, should be of special interest to foreign readers, and 
indeed to English readers as well. Besides the chronicle of the 
Archconfraternity which has much to tell about Father Ignatius 
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Spencer, C.P., it has, in an article on the origin @f the Anglican 
Schism, some excellent illustrations of the martyrdoms of the 
Carthusians, among which the portrait of Blessed Thomas 
More is particularly noticeable, being a copy of Holbein’s final ° 
portrait of the Chancellor; and in a second article entitled 
A travers l’ Angleterre, it has an account of Buckfast Abbey, and 
of the convents of Newton Abbot and Syon House, Chudleigh. 

Rome (Laurence and Bullen) is a pocket guide to the Eternal 
City, and is by Lina Duff Gordon (Mrs. Aubrey Waterfield). 
She says that most guides are too full and become embarrassing. 
This is true, and the present guide will have its use, though 
perhaps it errs on the opposite side. Under St. Gregory on 
the Ceelian Hill, for instance, just a word would have been 
desirable to state that St. Augustine and his companions started 
thence for England. 


I1.—MAGAZINES. 

Some contents of foreign Periodicals : 

REVUE D'HISTOIRE ECCLESIASTIQUE. (1905, II.) 

The Shepherd of Hermas—a new manuscript. /. Warichez. 
The Sources of the Eranistes of Theodoret. Z. Sa/¢et. 
The Three Catechetical Homilies of the Gelasian 
Sacramentary. P.de Puniet. The Plaints of the Clergy 
of Sens at the Council of Vienne. G. M/ollat. Work for 
the Young. G. Morin. Reviews, &c. 

ANALECTA BOLLANDIANA. (1905, II.) 

The Greek Manuscripts of the Library of St. Mark at Venice. 
H. Delehaye. St. Victor of Cesarea. /. de Guzbert. 
Recent Hagiographical Publications. The Chapter 
Library of St. Peter's at Rome. 

ETUDES. (May 5 and 20.) 

The Heroine of the Pé-Tang. A. de Salinis. M. Brunetiere 
and the Theologians. J7. de la Taille. Religions at 
Carthage at the beginning of the Third Century. 
A.d@’ Ales. Unjust Separation. P. Dudon. The Hymns 
of the Immaculate Conception Little Office. P. Debuchy. 
The Intellectual State of Japan. 7. Gollier. Schopen- 
hauer and the Will. Z. Roure. The Location of our 
Churches. P. Auclerc. Lourdes—Apparitions and Miracles. 
E. Sortais. “The Golden Bough.” ZL. de Grandmatson. 
Reviews, &c. 
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